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PREFACE. 


DR.  JOHNSON,  of  whose  works  my 
readers  may  perceive  I  ^.ni  particularly 
fond,  has  described  the  works  of  fiction, 
which  exhibit  life  in  its  true  state,  di- 
versified only  by  accidents  that  daily 
happen  in  the  world,  and  influenced  by 
passions  and  qualities  which  are  really  to 
be  found  in  conversing  with  mankind, 
the  Comedy  of  Romance.  But  as  no 
new  play  appears  without  a  prologue, 
it  is  also  necessary  a  work  of  this  kind 
should  have  a  preface. 

The  dramatic  writer  often  gets  his 
prologue  from  the  pen  of  genius,  whose 
name  alone  is  sufficient  to  procure  it  a 
favourable  reception  :  it  has  also  the 
advantage  of  being  spoken  by  some 
favourite  performer,  who  gives  it  all  the 
grace  of  action  and  expression. 
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The  Author  of  the  present  work  can 
neither  boast  or  hope  for  such  assistance 
— her  own  imagination  must  supply  the 
tale  ;  her  own  pen  relate  it :  nay,  more, 
she  must  herself  entreat  the  lenity  of  the 
Public  towards  its  faults,  and  assure 
them  of  her  good  intentions,  however 
inadequate  her  attempts  to  amuse  and 
instruct  may  have  proved.  That  such 
forbearance  has  been  exercised  towards 
her — a  Female  standing  alone  in  the 
world — it  is  possible  she  may  owe  more 
to  their  generosity  than  the  merit  of  her 
works ;  and  as  such  she  gratefully  ac- 
knowledges it. 

If  she  may  be  styled  a  character -mon- 
ger, her  department  lies  within  a  small 
circle  ;  and  while  performing  the  office 
of  delineator,  she  deprecates  the  idea  of 
representing  any  particular  person  ;  al- 
though those  who  know  the  world  may 
easily  discern  the  likeness,  not  in  one, 
but  in  many  of  their  acquaintance. 

The  eminent  Author  whom  I  have 
before  quoted,  says,  "  Those  books  are 
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written  chiefly  to  the  Young,  the  Igno- 
rant, and  the  Idle,  to  whom  they  serve 
as  lectures  of  conduct,  and  introductions 
into  life." — It  is  therefore  fitting  they 
should  represent  to  them  something  like 
what  the  world  produces,  before  they 
mingle  with  it. 

"  Vice,  for  vice  is  necessary  to  be 
shewn,"  says  this  excellent  writer, 
"  should  always  disgust ;  nor  should  the 
graces  of  gaiety,  or  the  dignity  of  cou- 
rage, be  so  united  with  it  as  to  reconcile 
it  to  the  mind."  That  such  characters 
are  sometimes  to  be  met  with,  he  ac- 
knowledges ;  and  this  renders  it  still 
more  important  carefully  to  distinguish 
the  good  from  the  bad  in  such  person- 
ages, and  to  caution  our  readers  against 
sparing  in  others  (but  more  especially  in 
themselves)  what  is  reprehensible,  for 
the  sake  of  what  is  commendable. 

DR.  JOHNSON  justly  says,  "  It  is  stea- 
dily to  be  inculcated,  that  virtue  is  the 
highest  proof  of  understanding,  and  the 
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only  solid  basis  of  greatness  ;  that  vice  is 
the  natural  consequence  of  narrow 
thoughts  ;  that  it  begins  in  mistake,,  and 
ends  in  ignominy." 

The  following  pages  present  no  por- 
trait of  exalted  virtue,  or  singular  depra- 
vity ;  but  those  smaller  traits  which  form 
the  generality  of  characters,  rendered 
agreeable  or  otherwise  in  proportion  as 
they  attend  to  those  small  courtesies 
which  so  often  smooth  the  rugged  path 
of  life  ;  and  while  they  add  to  the  en- 
joyment and  pleasures  of  others,  abun- 
dantly multiply  their  own. 

Pleasures,  thus  reflected,  those  who 
seek  only  their  own  convenience  can 
never  know.  My  intention,  therefore, 
in  the  following  work,  is  to  persuade 
my  readers  to  cultivate  those  gentle 
arts,  and  "  every  day  virtues"  which 
secure  the  daily  happiness  of  ourselves 
and  others. 
December,  1819. 
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Vain  is  alike  the  joy  we  seek, 
And  vain  what  we  possess, 
Unless  harmonious  reason  tunes 
The  passions  into  peace. 

E.  CARTER. 

CHARLOTTE  and  Maria  Darford  were 
happy  in  having  excellent  parents :  their 
father  was  in  the  navy  ;  and  during  the 
late  war  much  engaged  in  the  duties  of 
his  profession.  He  had  the  command  of 
a  ship,  and  was  for  some  time  fixed  on 
a  blockading  station. 

In  his  absence,  the  attention  of  Mrs. 
Darford  was  wholly  devoted  to  hex- 
daughters,  now  past  the  age  of  child- 
hood, whom  she  endeavoured  to  make 
amiable  and  useful  members  of  society. 


They  lived  in  a  small  village  on  the 
borders  of  Hampshire,  whose  retired 
situation,  and  the  few  families  it  con- 
tained, did  not  attract  the  teachers  of 
accomplishments  to  its  vicinity,  nor  did 
it  afford  what  is  called  a  seminary  or 
establishment  for  young  ladies.  Wiln- 
hurst  could  only  boast  a  good  writing- 
master,  who  also  kept  a  day  school  for 
the  boys  of  the  village.  From  him  the 
Miss  Darfords  took  lessons  in  writing 
and  arithmetic,  and  received  the  rest  of 
their  education  from  their  mother,  who 
instructed  them  in  every  branch  of  use- 
ful knowledge.  "  Accomplishments," 
Mrs.  Darford  said,  "  she  did  not  wish 
them  to  acquire,  as  their  future  prospects 
were  uncertain !"  While  speaking  thus, 
her  mind  recurred  to  their  father,  from 
whom  their  principal  support  was  de- 
rived, whose  life  was  devoted  to  his 
country,  and  might  be  sacrificed  in  its 
service. 

"  Not  when  the  Captain  is  likely  to 


be  made  an  admiral,  Madam?"  returned 
Mrs.  Hartshorn,  the  wife  of  the  village 
apothecary , who  often  paid  a  morning  visit 
to  the  patients  of  her  husband  when  they 
were  not  under  his  care,  to  remind  them 
of  his  extensive  practice  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. "  Not  when  their  father  is 
likely  to  be  an  admiral  ?"  repeated  she, 
on  perceiving  Mrs.  Darford  unmindful 
of  her  question. 

"  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  chance  of 
that,"  she  replied :  and  with  a  smile  she 
added,  "  if  the  war  ceases,  you  know 
he  will  return  home  quite  a  useless  be- 
ing." 

"  Ah !  so  it  is  with  the  gentlemen  of 
the  navy  or  army,"  returned  her  visitor; 
"  laid  by  upon  the  shelf,  as  they  call 
it ;  but  Mr.  Hartshorn  says,  he  is  sure 
Captain  Darford  will  be  promoted." 
"  If  he  had  an  opportunity  of  signaliz- 
ing himself,  I  do  not  doubt  it,"  replied 
his  affectionate  wife ;  "  but  in  his  pre- 
sent station,  he  has  only  to  prevent  the 
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enemy's  coming  out  of  port.,  not  to  attack 
them.  This,  however,  may  console  us 
for  the  loss  of  promotion  :  if  there  is  no 
honour  there  is  no  danger  attached  to 
such  a  service."  "  And  for  my  part/' 
said  Charlotte,  laying  down  her  work, 
and  eager  to  express  her  regard  for  her 
father,  "  I  would  rather  he  should  never 
be  made  an  admiral  than  risk  his  life." 

u  That  is  not  spoken  like  a  sailor's 
daughter,  my  dear,"  observed  Mrs.  Dar- 
ford  :  "  when  your  father  entered  the 
navy  he  devoted  his  life  to  his  coun- 
try, and  if  necessary  he  must  die  in  her 
defence." 

te  You  speak  like  a  sailor's  wife,  how- 
ever, madam,"  said  Mrs.  Hartshorn, 
u  and  I  admire  your  spirit."  "  I  knew 
what  I  was  to  expect  when  I  married," 
said  Mrs.  Darford, "  and  endeavoured  to 
prepare  myself  for  every  event."  But  her 
tremulous  accent  might  have  convinced 
an  observing  hearer,  she  was  not  indif- 
ferent to  the  fate  of  her  husband. 


"  And  Captain  Darford  was  the  man 
of  your  choice,  madam,"  continued  Mrs. 
Hartshorn;  "  but  Miss  Darford  had  no 
option  as  to  whose  daughter  she  would 
be." 

"  True;  but  the  same  Almighty  Being 
who  gave  her  the  father  she  has,  can,  if 
she  depend  on  him  for  assistance,  enable 
her  to  act  as  becomes  his  child." 

After  Mrs.  Hartshorn  had  taken  her 
leave,  Maria,  who  was  nearly  two  years 
younger  than  her  sister,  and  had  just 
passed  lier  fourteenth  birth-day,  began  to 
speak  of  what  had  given  rise  to  this  con- 
versation. "  Why  should  Mrs.  Harts- 
horn ask  why  we  had  not  learnt  music 
and  drawing,  mama  ?  I  think  her  very 
inquisitive :  of  what  importance  could 
it  be  to  her  ?"  «  ttone  at  all,  I  should 
think,"  replied  her  mother;  "nor  did  she 
ask  as  if  she  thought  it  any.  I  presume 
it  was  by  way  of  saying  .something  that 
she  made  the  enquiry." 

"  But  surely  Mrs.  Hartshorn  has  no 


right  to  interfere  with  our  affairs  or  edu- 
cation/' repeated  Maria,  unwilling  to 
give  up  her  opinion.  "  I  suppose  she 
wished  to  know  whether  you  could  afford 
it  or  not." 

"  As  I  have  never  professed  to  have  a 
large  fortune/"  returned  Mrs.  Darford, 
"  I  cannot  think  that  was  her  motive. 
No  one  who  knows  me,  and  the  style  in 
\yhich  we  live,  can  imagine  we  have 
great  possessions  ;  neither  is  your  fa- 
ther's situation  very  lucrative  :  the  lives 
of  all  men  are  uncertain,  but  in  his  pro- 
fession there  is  greater  danger  than  in 
many  others,  and  should  he  be  taken 
from  us,  our  income  must  be  consider- 
ably lessened." 

Charlotte  looked  at  her  mother  with 
concern,  and  her  countenance  expressed 
surprise  at  what  she  deemed  the  indif- 
ference with  which  she  spoke  of  an  event 
dreadful  for  her  even  to  think  of.  Mrs. 
Darford  read  her  thoughts,  and  conti- 
nued the  conversation  thus:  "  I  have 


something  to  say  to  both  my  children 
on  what  has  passed  this  morning,  and 
you  must  not  think  me  fastidious  when 
I  point  out  to  each  the  prevailing  faults 
of  your  dispositions.  In  the  first  place 
I  must  caution  you,  my  dear  Charlotte, 
against  giving  way  to  excess  of  feeling, 
which  is  falsely  called  a  proof  of  great 
sensibility.  That  which  renders  us  in- 
capable of  performing  the  duties  of  life, 
or  affording  assistance  to  others,  is  nei- 
ther useful  or  commendable.  Your  fa- 
ther's life  is  very  dear  to  me,  both  on 
your  account,  my  children,  and  my  own. 
I  have  the  greatest  reason  to  wish  it 
prolonged,  and  we  all  know  how  happy 
home  is  when  he  is  here."  Her  quivering 
lip,  and  the  tear  which  trembled  in  her 
eye,  bore  witness  to  the  truth  of  her  as- 
sertion ;  Charlotte  sobbed  aloud,  and 
threw  herself  upon  her  mother's  bosom, 
while  Maria's  affectionate  and  animated 
countenance  evinced  the  sincere  attach- 
ment which  knit  the  hearts  of  this  family 
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to  each  other.  Mrs.  Darford  embraced 
Charlotte,  and  extended  her  hand  to 
Maria,  who  felt  assured  she  did  not 
doubt  her  love  for  her  father,  though  it 
was  not  accompanied  with  the  violent 
emotion  of  her  sister. 

The  affectionate  mother  hastily  drew 
her  hand  across  her  eyes,  and  disengaging 
herself  from  the  arms  of  Charlotte  made 
each  of  her  daughters  sit  beside  her. 
"  Why  do  you  weep,  my  Charlotte  ?" 
said  she  :  "  you  are  well  informed  your 
father  is  in  no  immediate  danger  ;  but 
were  he  in  the  midst  of  an  engagement 
his  life  is  in  the  hand  of  God,  and  death 
must  come  when  he  hath  appointed  it, 
whether  in  action  or  in  safety.  I  say 
not  this  to  make  us  callous  or  indifferent 
to  the  means  of  preservation  which  he 
has  also  given  us ;  but  while  we  consume 
our  time  in  tears  or  unavailing  grief,  we 
are  incapable  of  using  those  means,  and 
become  a  burden  instead  of  an  help  to 
those  who  need  our  assistance.  Forti- 


tude  is  as  necessary  in  a  female  as  in  the 
other  sex,  though  it  appears  in  a  different 
light ;  nor  ought  she  to  be  called  unfeel- 
ing who  conceals  her  distress,  that  she 
may  give  confidence  and  encouragement 
to  others. 

"  Early  in  life  I  was  taught  this  lesson, 
for  I  was  fondly  attached  to  my  mother, 
who  suffered  very  severely  from  spasms 
in  her  stomach,  and  violent  pains  in  her 
head.  When  &  very  little  girl  I  have 
wratched  her  countenance  till  I  fancied 
every  change  I  saw  there  indicated  a 
return  of  her  illness,  and  made  myself 
wretched  by  the  apprehension  of  danger, 
which  seldom  approached  at  the  time  I 
anticipated  it.  Before  I  was  old  enough 
to  render  her  any  assistance,  I  would  sit 
in  a  corner  of  the  room  and  weep  until 
my  tears  occasioned  my  being  sent  out 
of  it  ;  and  when  absent  from  my  mother, 
I  wept  still  more  at  the  thought  of  what 
she  was  suffering.  As  I  grew  older  I 
was  called  upon  to  assist  in  preparing  the 
B  5 
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fomentations,  which  alone  gave  her  ease 
when  under  the  influence  of  spasms ; 
but  I  wept  and  trembled  so  much,  that  I 
was  of  very  little  use,  my  sisters  would 
push  me  away,  and  say  I  could  do  no- 
thing. I  was  not  allowed  to  be  in  the 
room  lest  I  should  increase  my  mother's 
uneasiness,  and  until  I  repeated  my  as- 
surances that  I  would  not  disturb  her 
by  my  grief,  I  was  not  even  permitted 
to  sit  by  her  bedside  and  watch  her  slum- 
bers, when  the  pain  was  removed :  there 
would  I  ruminate  on  what  she  had  en- 
dured, and  was  still  likely  to  suffer  on 
every  fresh  attack,  till  the  fear  that 
one  of  these  would  deprive  me  of  her 
for  ever,  became  so  appalling,  that  I 
could  not  by  any  effort  suppress  my  sobs; 
and  one  day  that  I  was  indulging  these 
feelings,  which  I  considered  as  evidence 
of  my  affection,  by  her  bedside,  the  vio- 
lence of  my  emotion  awakened  her.  I 
was  very  sorry,  and  would  have  given 
the  world  for  more  resolution,  but  draw- 
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ing  aside  the  curtain,  she  spoke  to  me  so 
forcibly  that  her  words  have  made  an 
indelible  impression  upon  my  heart.  She 
said  how  much  it  distressed  her  to  see 
me  give  way  to  such  unavailing  sorrow ; 
represented  how  useless  it  made  me  when 
my  assistance  was  required.  "  I  do  not 
accuse  you,"  continued  she,  u  of  affect- 
ing a  sensibility  which  you  do  not  feel ; 
but  I  fear  you  are  inclined  to  think  your 
sisters  love  me  less  than  you  do,  because 
they  are  not  so  violently  agitated  as 
yourself.  Reflect,  my  dear  child,  if  all 
followed  your  example,  I  must  ere  this 
have  perished  for  want  of  assistance;  but 
I  cannot  doubt  the<sincerity  of  their  af- 
fection, when  I  observe  them  eager  to 
procure  what  will  give  me  ease,  any 
more  than  I  do  your's  which  shews  it- 
self in  tears — for  your  own  sake  as  well 
as  mine,  I  would  wish  you  to  suppress 
these  strong  emotions." 

"I  felt  too  much  to  speak,  but  I  knelt 
by  her  bed-side  and  kissed   her  hand. 
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till  by  one  strong  effort  I  became  less 
agitated,  and  promised  to  exert  myself 
to  the  utmost  to  comply  with  her  wishes, 
I  smoothed  her  pillow,  spread  the  clothes 
on  the  bed,  and  begged  her  not  to  speak 
any  more  lest  she  should  bring  on  a  re- 
turn of  the  spasms.  "  I  should  be  miser- 
able, my  dear  mother/'  said  I,  "  if  my 
weakness  should  occasion  you  more  suf- 
fering." She  smiled,  and  replied,  "  do 
not  say  miserable,  my  dear  child  ;  it  is 
too  strong  an  impression  :  take  the  book 
which  lies  on  my  dressing-table,  and 
while  I  sleep  read  in  it  to  yourself.  Don't 
imagine  I  shall  think  you  less  attentive 
because  you  are  thus  employed." 

It  was  Mrs.  Hannah  Moore's  poem  on 
Sensibility,  and  perfectly  expressed  my 
mother's  sentiments.  A  number  of  re- 
flections were  raised  ill  my  mind,  and  I 
was  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  truth 
of  what  she  had  urged.  Mrs.  Moore 
thus  describes  the  sensibility,  or  feeling 
on  which  I  had  highly  valued  myself. 
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and  had  displayed  on  various  other  oc- 
casions. 

"  'Tis  not  a  gift  peculiar  to  the  good, 

'Tis  often  but  the  virtue  of  the  blood ; 

And  what  would  seem  compassion's  moral  flow, 

Is  but  a  circulation,  swift  or  slow  : 

But  to  direct  it  in  its  proper  course, 

There  wisdom's  power  appears,  there  reason's  force." 

"  Many  a  struggle  did  it  afterwards 
cost  me  to  overcome  those  feelings  I  had 
formerly  indulged.,  but  happily  for  me 
my  efforts  were  not  unavailing.  Assist- 
ed by  a  superior  power  I  subdued  every 
emotion,  and  was  enabled  to  assist  my 
mother  with  as  much  composure  as  I 
now  address  you.  My  sisters  were  from 
different  causes  often  from  home,  and  I 
at  length  became  her  chief  nurse.  My 
tears  were  reserved  until  I  was  alone,, 
and  when  the  clanger  was  over  they 
flowed  from  joy  and  gratitude  that  my 
dear  mother  was  still  preserved. 

"  Had  I  not  thus  exerted  myself,  how 
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different  would  have  been  my  present 
feelings,  now  that  I  have  lost  her !  Re- 
flect on  this,  my  dear  Charlotte,"  said 
Mrs.  Darford,  and  seeing  her  greatly 
agitated,  she  added :  "  I  require  no  re- 
ply, only  let  your  future  conduct  shew 
that  you  think  me  right." 

"  That  I  always  do,  mama,"  said  she, 
suppressing  her  sobs  ;  "  and  I  will  en- 
deavour— I  will  try  to  obtain  more  for- 
titude." 

"  And  now,  mama,  tell  me  my  fault," 
said  Maria,  on  observing  her  mother's 
eyes  turned  towards  her ;  "  and  I  will, 
endeavour  to  amend  as  well  as  my  sis- 
ter." 

"  I  have  said  a  great  deal  on  her  pre- 
vailing error,"  replied  Mrs.  Darford  ; 
"  and  yours,  my  dear,  requires  as  strict 
an  animadversion.  Hitherto  neither  of 
you  have  appeared  to  consider  them  as 
faults;  but  I  assure  you  they  will  make 
you  disagreeable  to  others,  and  subject 
you  to  very  unpleasant  remarks.  You, 
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Maria,  are  very  quick  in  seeing  the 
faults  of  other  people  :  it  is  the  general 
character  of  those  who  are  so,  that  they 
seldom  observe  their  own." 

Maria's  cheeks  reddened  as  she  en- 
quired whose  faults  she  had  observed 
that  morning. 

"  Mrs.  Hartshorn's/'  replied  her'mo- 
ther :  "  you  thought  her  enquiry  very 
impertinent." 

"  JBut  was  it  any  concern  of  hers?" 
said  Maria :  "  she  of  all  others,  to  ask 
why  we  were  not  taught  accomplish- 
ments, who  has  none  of  her  own?" 

"  And  probably  this  was  the  chief 
cause  of  her  asking  the  question  which 
has  so  offended  you,"  returned  Mrs. 
Darford  :  u  she  has  not  been  well  edu- 
cated, but  you  are  not  to  attribute  all 
she  says  to  impertinence,  or  a  desire  of 
knowing  our  affairs,  because  she  is  not 
well  bred.  Perhaps  she  had  visited 
Mrs.  Bently  before  she  came  to  us,  and 
heard  her  daughters  play  on  the  piano, 
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and  finding  you  so  differently  employed, 
this  gave  rise  to  the  enquiry." 

"  A  foolish  woman  !"  cried  Maria. 

"  However  foolish  she  may  be,"  re- 
plied her  mother,  very  angrily,  "I  should 
think  she  may  have  more  sense  thari  a 
girl  of  fourteen  ;  and  would  hesitate  to 
give  her  opinion  so  decidedly,  which  is 
at  least  a  greater  proof  of  discretion  and 
humility  than  you  shew.  I  have  never 
encouraged  you  to  sit  in  judgment  upon 
my  acquaintance,  and  it  ill  becomes  you 
to  censure  their  faults  who  have  so  many 
of  your  own  :  such  a  disposition  will 
render  you  an  object  of  hatred  or  fear 
to  every  one,  and  your  heart  will  be 
filled  with  malevolence  towards  them." 

"  Oh !  mama,  I  hope  not :  though  I 
do  sometimes  laugh  at  our  visitors,  I  do 
not  hate  any  of  them." 

"  It  would  distress  me  still  more, 
Maria,  if  I  thought  you  did ;  but  I  am 
only  telling  you  what  will  be  the  conse- 
quence of  your  giving  way  to  such  ill- 
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judged  pleasantry,  and  indulging  too 
high  an  opinion  of  your  own  understand- 
ings. At  your  age  to  set  up  for  a  cen- 
surer  of  others,  is  the  greatest  proof  of 
conceited  vanity  you  can  give.  I  should 
be  much  better  pleased  to  see  you  doubt- 
ful of  your  own  opinion,  and  more  dis- 
posed to  recollect  your  own  faults,  than 
eager  to  recount  those  of  your  acquaint- 
ance." 

Maria  looked  abashed,  and  promised 
to  be  more  attentive  to  her  conduct  in 
future. 

From  this  conversation  my  readers 
may  form  some  idea  of  my  young  he- 
roines. My  future  pages  will  shew 
whether  they  corrected  those  faults, 
which,  however  trivial  they  appeared 
at  first,  required  a  careful  and  experi- 
enced parent  to  point  out  the  effects  they 
might  produce,  if  suffered  to  prevail. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  aheight  the 
slightest  error  may  increase,  till  it  ren- 
ders us  hateful  to  ourselves  and  others. 
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CHAP.  II. 


'Tis  trifies  make  the  sum  of  human  things, 
And  half  our  mis'ry  from  our  foibles  springs. 
H.  MOORE. 

ON  his  present  station  Captain  Dar- 
ford  found  sufficient  time  to  write  to 
his  beloved  family.  Every  ship  which 
arrived  from  thence,  brought  long  let- 
ters to  Wilnhurst,  and  these  were  regu- 
larly answered  by  his  affectionate  wife 
and  daughters. 

Charlotte  was  generally  the  first  to 
see  in  the  papers  when  dispatches  were 
expected,  and  the  most  accurate  in  her 
calculation  of  the  time  in  which  they 
might  arrive ;  but  if  delayed  she  could 
ill  conceal  her  disappointment  and  re- 
gret. Instead  of  drawing  the  attention 
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of  her  mother  and  sister,  who  felt  as 
much  uneasiness  as  herself,  to  other 
things,  she  was  continually  reminding 
them  of  the  cause  of  it.  "  I  wish  we 
could  have  my  dear  father's  letter ;"  and 
"  //  the  dispatches  should  be  lost !" 
were  her  daily  and  hourly  remarks. 

"  If  they  should,  my  dear,  other  peo- 
ple will  be  disappointed  as  well  as  us," 
said  Mrs.  Darford ;  "  and  some  perhaps 
who  do  not  hear  so  frequently  from 
their  friends  as  we  do."  If  the  dis- 
patches arrived,  and  no  letter  for  them, 
she  would  weep  for  hours  at  so  unex- 
pected a  circumstance  ;  declare  her  fa- 
ther was  ill,  or  something  dreadful  had 
happened  to  him. 

"  Not  so,  Charlotte,"  replied  her  mo- 
ther :  "  many  causes  might  prevent  his 
writing,  and  yet  nothing  to  distress  us. 
He  might  be  cruising  off  his  station, 
and  not  know  when  the  .vessel  was  to 
sail." 

After  the  conversation  related  in  the 
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:» '  * 

preceding  chapter,  Charlotte  endea- 
voured to  acquire  a  greater  command  of 
her  feelings ;  and,  whatever  she  thought, 
became  cautious  of  expressing  her  fears. 
These  from  not  being  indulged  insensibly 
wore  away,  and  while  listening  to  her 
mother's  suggestions  of  various  causes 
which  might  occasion  the  delay,  she  en- 
couraged the  hope  Maria  was  always 
ready  to  indulge,  that  their  father  was 
yet  well  and  happy.  u  III  news,"  said 
she,  "  flies  apace,  and  if  any  evil  had  be- 
fallen him  or  his  ship,  this  vessel  would 
have  brought  the  intelligence,  and  ere 
this  the  newspapers  made  it  public." 

Charlotte  derived  comfort  from  these 
considerations,  and  the  letters  when  they 
did  arrive  failed  not  to  convince  her 
their  arguments  were  right. 

Although  Mrs.  Darford's  residence 
was  in  so  a  retired  a  situation,  her 
daughters  were  not  without  many  ad- 
vantages which  rendered  them  superior 
to  the  other  young  people  in  the  village. 
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They  and  their  mother  spent  part  of 
every  year  with  a  single  lady  of  good 
fortune,  whose  name  was  Mortimer, 
who  was  a  distant  relation  of  Captain 
Darford.  In  her  house  they  met  with 
society  very  different  from  that  which 
Wiln hurst  afforded. 

Their  father  also  possessed  a  well  cul- 
tivated mind,  great  knowledge  of  the 
world,  with  agreeable  manners,  and 
though  a  sailor  he  had  all  the  polish  of  a 
finished  gentleman.  Maria's  quickness 
of  apprehension  delighted  him  by  the 
vivacity  and  sparkling  look  with  which 
it  was  uttered,  though  it  discovered  no 
great  depth  of  judgment;  but  Charlotte's 
unassuming  voice  and  manner,  and  the 
enquiries  she  made,  shewed  her  more 
ready  to  receive  his  instructions  and  be- 
nefit by  them.  She  was  extremely  fond 
of  her  father,  and  certainly  possessed  a 
large  share  of  his  affections,  though  he 
was  equally  attentive  to  the  happiness  of 
both  his  daughters.  « 
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Among  the  sailors  also  Captain  Dar- 
ford's  character  was  pre-eminently  ex- 
cellent ;  and  Charlotte  when  a  child 
found  great  pleasure  in  hearing  the  en- 
comiums bestowed  on  him  by  an  honest 
boatswain,  who  often  accompanied  his 
Captain  to  Wilnhurst ;  where,  though 
he  had  friends  living  in  the  village,  most 
of  his  hours  were  spent  in  his  comman- 
der's kitchen.  Thither  also  Charlotte 
would  often  creep,  and  seated  near  her 
former  nurse-maid,  her  eyes  shone  with 
pleasure  on  hearing  him  recount  her  fa- 
ther's goodness  to  the  men,  his  lenity  in 
punishing  them,  and  above  all  his  intre- 
pidity in  action.  On  returning  to  the 
parlour  her  heart  would  beat  with  in- 
creased affection  towards  the  object  of 
these  distinguished  praises. 

Captain  Darford  had  now  been  absent 
nearly  two  years,  and  the  time  drew 
near  for  his  family  to  pay  their  annual 
visit  to  Mrs.  Mortimer. 

Mrs.  Darford     therefore    invited    a 
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party  of  her  Wilnhurst  acquaintance,  by 
way  of  bidding  them  farewell.  These 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bently,  who  from 
possessing  a  larger  share  of  money,  con- 
sidered themselves  of  more  consequence 
than  the  rest  of  the  gentry  in  the  village  ; 
their  two  daughters,  who  had  received  a 
boarding-school  education,  and  a  Mrs. 
Tomkyns,  w7ho  was  their  visitor;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hartshorn,  whom  I  have  al- 
ready introduced  to  my  readers ;  Mrs. 
Carter,  a  widow  lady,  and  her  daughter, 
some  years  older  than  the' Miss  Darfords, 
and  whom  the  Miss  Bentlys  had  already 
designated  an  old  maid.  Mr.  Monross 
was  the  only  single  gentleman  of  the 
party  ;  somewhat  fastidious,  he  was  like 
Mr.  Burchel  in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
too  apt  to  shew  his  dislike  to  fine  ladies, 
or  whatever  did  not  accord  with  his 
feelings;  although  he  had  few  of  the 
amiable  qualities  belonging  to  that  well 
known  character. 

Mrs.  Tomkyns  was  an  officer's  lady ; 
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her  husband  being  in  a  militia  regiment, 
which  placed  her,  as  she  considered,  on  a 
footing  with  Mrs.  Darford,  and  render- 
ed her  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany. It  was  amusing  to  observe  the 
air  of  condescension  with  which  she  en- 
quired after  the  health  of  all  their  fami- 
lies ;  and  when  these  civilities  were  paid 
to  the  country  people,  as  she  styled  them, 
she  placed  herself  by  the  lady  of  the 
house,  and  began  talking  of  the  Captain  ; 
enquired  when  Mrs.  Darford  had  heard 
from  him,  and  repeated  part  of  a  letter 
she  had  lately  received  from  Captain 
Tomkyns. 

She  then  reverted  to  the  pleasures  she 
had  enjoyed  while  with  the  regiment, 
and  expressed  her  hopes  she  should  soon 
join  it  again.  "  Upon  my  word,  Mrs. 
Darford/'  said  she,  "  we  ladies  of  the 
army  have  the  advantage  of  you  whose 
husbands  are  in  the  navy :  you  can  never 
accompany  them  on  their  stations." 

"  And  of  what  use  would  it  be  if  thev 


could  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Carter,  who  was 
anxious  to  join  in  conversation  with  so 
distinguished  a  lady.  "  Who  would 
wish  to  be  shut  up  in  a  ship  on  the  wide 
sea,  where  the  gentlemen  would  rather 
have  their  room  than  their  company? 
I  have  heard  many  sea- officers  say  they 
don't  wish  for  ladies  on  board  ;  have  not 
you,  madam?"  addressing  Mrs.  Darford. 

"  I  believe  they  like  best  to  see  them  on 
gala  days,  and  when  the  ship  is  in  port," 
replied  that  lady :  "  then  nothing  gives 
them  greater  pleasure." 

"  Ah  then,  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Tom- 
kyns,  "  ladies  are  treated  like  little 
queens  when  they  are  on  board." 
u  Queens  indeed !"  muttered  Mr.  Mon- 
ross  in  an  under  tone :  "  more  fools  are 
the  men  for  making  them  of  so  much 
consequence."  "  But  still,"  continued 
the  lady,  regardless  of  his  observation, 
"  there  is  the  horror  of  going  in  the  boat, 
and  the  hideous  water  to  get  over  !— No, 
no,  Mrs.  Darford,  the  army  still  for  me  ! 
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we  can  go  upon  the  parade  at  any  time, 
without  the  danger  of  spoiling  our  clothes 
or  wetting  our  shoes." 

Mrs.  Darford  could  not  help  smiling, 
and  Mr.  Monross  audibly  pronounced 
the  word  "  folly ;"  then  turning  to  that 
lady  he  said,  "  are  we  to  have  no  cards 
to-night,  madam  ?  I  thought  you  pro- 
mised me  a  rubber,  or  I  would  not  have 
come." 

"  I  meant  to  raise  a  table  after  tea, 
sir/'  said  she  ;  "  but  if  the  ladies  have  no 
objection,  I  will  order  it  immediately. — 
Mrs.  Tomkyns,  do  you  play  ?" 

Evidently  much  pleased  at  being  the 
first  asked,  she  replied  she  had  scarcely 
seen  a  card  since  she  left  her  husband's 
quarters,  but  would  try  what  knowledge 
of  the  game  she  retained.  Mr.  Monross 
was  going  to  express  his  wish  that  she 
was  still  with  her  husband,  till  he  saw  the 
table  could  not  be  formed  without  her, 
as  Mrs.  Hartshorn  was  not  arrived. 
"  What  makes  her  so  late,"  said  he  very 
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crossly :  "  is  she  aping  quality  airs 
too  ?" 

"  We  have  enough  without  her,"  said 
Mrs.  Bently.  "  Mrs.  Carter,  Mrs.  Tom- 
kyns, myself,  and  you,  sir :  let  Mrs. 
Hartshorn  be  genteel  if  she  likes  it,"  and 
they  gathered  round  the  table. 

Still  Mr.  Monross  did  not  like  the 
thought  of  having  such  a  talkative  lady 
as  Mrs.  Tomkyns  of  the  party,  and  Mrs. 
Hartshorn  was  always  his  favourite  part- 
ner. The  door  opened,  and  he  looked 
in  vain  for  the  lady  to  enter.  It  was  a 
message  from  Mr.  Bently  that  he  was 
unexpectedly  prevented  waiting  on  Mrs. 
Darford.  His  lady  seemed  fully  pre- 
pared for  such  a  disappointment,  yet  she 
exclaimed,  "  well,  I  really  thought  he 
would  have  come  when  Mrs.  Tomkyns 
and  I  Ipft  him  ;  though  I  know  he  has 
been  expecting  afriend  this  day  or  two." 

"  How  the  deuce  then  could  you  think 
he  would  come  here  ?"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Monross,  regardless  of  all  politeness, 
c  2 
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"  Because  I  did  not  know  his  friend 
would  come  to-night,  sir,''  she  replied, 
drawing  herself  up. 

"  I  wish  /  had  expected  one  too/'  said 
he  with  some  asperity,  "  then  I  should 
not  have  been  here ; — but  what  are  we  all 
about  ?  are  we  never  to  begin  ?" 

"  Bless  me^  sir,"  cried  Mrs.  Tomkyns, 
"it  is  your  own  fault :  here  are  three 
ladies  all  waiting  for   the   pleasure    of 
playing  with  you,  and  you  don't  offer 
us  the  cards  !"     Another  rap  at  the  door 
but  no  Mrs.  Hartshorn  ;  only  Miss  Car- 
ter made  her  appearance,  apologizing  for 
being  so  late,  not  being  quite  dressed  when 
her  mother  came—a  favourite  book  had 
detained  her."     Mr.  Monross  again  pro- 
nounced the  word  "  folly"  and  then 
added  "  we  may  as  well  begin —  come, 
ladies,  draw."    He  thought  himsejf  most 
unfortunate  in  having  Mrs.   Tomkyn,: 
for  a  partner,  until  he  discovered  she 
had  more  knowledge  of  the  game  than 
foe  expected,  and  that  they  were  likely 
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to  win  the  rubber.  This  raised  his  spirits, 
and  before  it  was  finished  Mrs.  Harts- 
horn arrived. 

"  In  time  to  play  the  second  rubber,5' 
said  he.  "  What  new  airs  are  these,  ma- 
dam ?"  She  pleaded  the  illness  of  one  of 
her  children  as  an  excuse  for  coming  so 
late,  and  said  she  feared  Mr.  Hartshorn 
would  be  still  later,  as  he  was  so  much 
engaged  with  his  patients. 

"  It  is  strange  you  came  at  all, 
then  :  why  not  stay  at  home  and  see 
your  child  properly  taken  care  of?" 
said  Mr.  Monross,  who  never  lost  an 
opportunity  of  finding  fault,  though  he 
had  before  been  blaming  her  for  not 
coming  sooner.  "  I  left  her  in  bed,  and 
a  servant  with  her,  sir,"  said  she ;  "  who 
1  have  no  doubt  will  take  proper  care 
of  her." 

"  I  think  so,  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Tom- 
kyns :  "  I  should  be  sorry  to  keep  a 
servant  who  could  not  be  trusted  with  a 
sick  child." 
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While  this  party  were  thus  engaged 
at  the  card  table,  the  younger  ladies 
were  seated  at  another,  forming  them- 
selves into  a  working  party.  "  I  shall 
do  a  great  deal  to-night,"  said  Miss 
Sarah  Bently,  who  was  netting  a  veil ; 
"  here  is  such  a  famous  light :  do  you 
know  I  hate  to  drink  tea  where  no  can- 
dles are  allowed  but  at  the  card  table ; 
it  is  so  very  tiresome  to  sit  at  the  corner 
all  the  evening." 

"  That  is  because  you  do  not  under- 
stand the  game,"  replied  her  sister. 
"  Mama  says  I  know  a  great  deal  of  it 
already,  and  it  is  all  by  sitting  by  and 
looking  on." 

"  But  then  you  never  work,"  replied 
Miss  Sarah ;  "  and  I  would  rather  do 
my  number  of  rows  in  my  veil,  than 
look  at  the  best  card  players  in  the 
world.  Do  you  know"  continued  she, 
to  Maria,  for  thus  she  prefaced  all  she 
said,  "  I  oblige  myself  to  do  five  rows 
m  a  day,  besides  other  work  ;  and  there 
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are  five  hundred  stitches  in  my  veil :  if 
I  can  do  more  to-night  I  shall  place  it 
in  to-morrow's  account :  I  am  in  such  a 
hurry  to  get  it  done  you  cannot  think," 

"  It  is  a  great  undertaking,"  replied 
Maria,  "  and  must  try  your  eyes  very 
much." 

"  Not  when  I  have  such  a  nice  light 
as  this,"  said  Miss  Sarah,  drawing  one 
of  the  candles  close  before  her :  "  there 
now,  this  is  delightful !"  but  the  rest  of 
the  party  did  not  quite  agree  with  her,  as 
they  were  all  left  to  see  with  one  candle. 

Miss  Carter  was  working  some  mus^ 
lin  to  trim  a  gown  which  Miss  Darford 
admired :  this  induced  Miss  Sarah  to 
look  at  it  also,  but  it  was  evident  she 
was  examining  the  work  more  than  the 
pattern.  "  Do  you  know  now"  conti- 
nued she,  still  addressing  Maria,  "  I 
like  nothing  but  lace  to  trim  my  dresses ; 
and  after  I  have  finished  my  veil,  I  in- 
tend to  net  a  flounce."  "  But  that  will 
not  be  lace,"  said  Maria.  "  Few  people 
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will  know  the  difference  though/'  re- 
turned she ;  "  but,  dear  Miss  Darford, 
what  is  your  work  ?  A  baby's  cap,  I  de- 
clare !  that  must  be  for  a  present :  but 
for  my  part,  I  like  best  to  work  for  my- 
self, and  then  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
wearing  it : — but  how  I  waste  my  time ! 
I  have  two  or  three  rows  to  do  to  finish 
my  day's  work." 

"  And  you  will  not  sleep  to-night  if 
you  do  not  finish  it,"  said  her  sister ; 
u  but  whatever  you  may  think  of  it, 
Sarah,  it  is  very  rude  to  engross  one 
candle  entirely  to  yourself:  I  am  sure 
Miss  Carter  cannot  see  a  stitch  she  sets." 

u  At  least  you  do  not  want  any  light," 
retorted  the  amiable  Miss  Sarah,  "  for 
you  have  not  began  work  yet." 

"  It  is  of  no  use  to  attempt  it,"  said 
the  other,  "  while  you  keep  half  the 
light  before  you" 

To  prevent  this  dispute,  Mrs.  Dar- 
ford  ordered  another  candle  for  the 
work-table,  saying,  "  it  was  a  pity  in- 
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dustry  should  not  be  encouraged  ;"  but 
Miss  Bently  walked  away  to  the  card- 
table  before  it  arrived. 

Miss  Carter  now  repeated  her  apology 
for  being  so  late.  "  I  am  almost  ashamed 
to  say  it,  madam,"  continued  she  ;  "  but 
I  was  so  engaged  with  a  new  novel,  that 
time  slipped  away  before  I  was  aware. 
You  never  suffer  your  young  ladies  to 
read  novels,  I  believe,  madam,"  added 
she. 

"  Not  unless  they  are  well  recom- 
mended, or  written  by  an  author  whose 
former  works  I  admire,"  replied  Mrs. 
Darford.  "  You,  I  know,  read  a  great 
many.  May  I  ask  what  it  was  which  so 
engrossed  your  attention,  this  after- 
noon ?" 

"  The  Bride  of  the  Mountains:  a 
sweet,  interesting  thing." 

"  By  what  author  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Dar- 
ford. 

"  Oh  1  that  I  cannot  tell.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  name  in  the  title-page." 
c  5 
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"  It  wants  its  best  passport,  then," 
said  Mrs.  Darford,  "  in  my  opinion.  I 
like  those  novels  which  have  Miss  Edg- 
worth's  or  Mrs.  Opie's  name,  attached 
to  them,  or  Mr.  Jedidiah  Cleishbo- 
tham's,"  added  she  with  a  smile. 

"  Is  that  a  German  name  ?"  asked 
Miss  Carter.  "  I  have  been  told  the 
German  novels  ought  not  to  be  read," 

"  Did  you  never  read  the  Tales  of 
my  Landlord,"  asked  Mrs.  Darford. 

"  No,  I  am  told  there  is  so  much 
Scotch  in  them.  I  could  not  understand 
half  Guy  Mannering  when  I  read  it." 

"  You  have  lost  much  pleasure,  then," 
said  Mrs.  Darford  :  "  these  are  the  no- 
vels I  like,  particularly  Miss  Edgworth's ; 
amusement  is  blended  with  instruction  in 
her  works." 

"  Oh,  she  writes  for  children ;  and 
such  works  are  insipid  to  grown  people," 
said  Miss  Carter. 

Mrs.  Darford  smiled.  "  We  have  just 
finished  her  Patronage,"  replied  she, 
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"which  is  not  intended  for  children; 
and  I  have  heard  a  lady  of  whose  judg- 
ment I  think  very  highly,  pronounce 
"  Belinda,"  the  best  novel  in  our  lan- 
guage." 

"  And  Miss  Burney's  works,"  said 
the  novel-reading  lady  ;  "  do  not  you 
admire  them,  madam  ?" 

"  Her  Evelina  and  Cecilia  very  much  ; 
but  there  seems  too  great  a  similarity 
between  them  and  her  later  works." 

"  Well,"  said  Miss  Carter,  "  I  liked 
The  Wanderer  so  much,  that  I  don't 
fhink  I  did  any  thing  but  read  until  I 
had  finished  the  seven  volumes.  I  like 
something  to  rouse  the  feelings  ;  and  the 
more  distress  the  better  I  approve  of  it." 
During  this  conversation,  Miss  Bently 
had  taken  her  station  behind  her  mo- 
ther's chair,  who  by  nods  and  pointing 
to  the  cards  in  her  hand  gave  her  all  the 
instruction  her  situation  would  allow. 

Mr.  Monross,  who  was  now  playing 
with  Mrs.  Hartshorn,  as  serious  and  at- 
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tentive  a  player  as  himself,  did  not  at 
first  notice  this,  until  he  observed  the 
young  lady  going  round  the  table,  and 
looking  alternately  in  each  hand.  "  No 
moving  from  your  station.  Miss,"  said  he 
very  rudely  :  "  I  wish  there  was  a  rule 
made  that  no  standers-by  should  see 
more  than  one  hand." 

"  Dear  me,  sir,"  cried  Mrs.  Bently, 
much  offended,  "  what  do  you  take  us 
for?  I  believe  it  is  allowable  in  every 
company  for  people  to  look  over  the 
game  ;  how  are  they  to  learn  it  else  ?" 
t€  By  only  seeing  one  hand  at  a  time," 
said  the  petulant  old  gentleman :  "  young 
ladies'  eyes  are  sometimes  very  intelli- 
gent." 

Mrs.  Bently's  sparkled  with  anger, 
and  she  was  about  to  lay  down  her 
cards,  till  Mrs.  Tomkyns  with  all  her 
assumed  superiority  approached  to  ad- 
just the  difference.  "  What,"  said  she, 
"  Mr.  Monross,  the  only  gentleman 
among  so  many  ladies,  and  not  behav- 
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ing  with  politeness !"  He  begged,  or 
rather  commanded  her  to  be  silent ;  they 
were  at  a  critical  point,  and  Mrs.  Harts- 
horn had  just  played  a  trump,  on  which 
the  game  depended.  The  manoeuvre  suc- 
ceeded, and  the  rubber  was  won. 

"  That  was  a  master-stroke  of  your's, 
madam,"  said  he,  elated  for  a  moment 
to  good  humour  :  "  Hoyle  himself  could 
not  have  played  it  better." 

Mrs.  Hartshorn  was  highly  pleased 
at  such  an  unexpected  compliment,  and 
Mrs.  Bently  very  much  otherwise. 
However  the  party  agreed  to  play  ano- 
ther rubber  ;  and  Mrs.  Tomkyns  re-seat- 
ed herself  by  Mrs.  Darford,  saying  in 
a  low  voice,  "  I  never  saw  so  rude  a  man 
as  Mr.  Monross :  I  wonder  what  com- 
pany he  has  kept  all  his  life." 

"  That  in  which  he  was  allowed  to 
say  all  he  thought,"  returned  Mrs.  Dar- 
ford; "  and  it  certainly  does  not  make 
him  the  most  agreeable  companion 
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Maria,  who  appeared  to  understand  the 
lesson  her  mother  intended  to  give  her. 

"  He  is  an  old  bachelor,"  remarked 
Mrs.  Tomkyns  ;  "  and  such  men  are  only 
fit  for  their  own  fire-side  :  I  wonder  he 
is  admitted  into  any  society." 

"  Nay,  my  dear  madam,  now  you  go 
too  far,"  replied  Mrs.  Darford.  u  Mr. 
Monross  is  a  respectable  man,  has  a  good 
understanding,  and  under  that  unplea- 
sant manner  displays  much  knowledge 
of  the  world :  though  I  own  it  is  not 
exhibited  to  advantage  in  many  of  the 
remarks  he  makes." 

During  the  dispute  at  the  card-table, 
Miss  Sarah  had  continued  attentive  to 
her  work,  silently  exulting  in  her  own 
industry,  which  had  prevented  her  in- 
curring the  suspicion  of  having  acted 
improperly. 

"  I  have  finished  my  task,"  said  she 
to  Maria,  who  still  continued  near  her, 
attending  to  all  that  passed  at  either  ta- 
ble from  which  she  could  gain  amuse- 
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ment.  "  I  am  glad  of  it,"  returned  Ma- 
ria ;  "  now  you  will  rest  your  eyes  and 
fingers  a  little." 

"  No,  I  shall  not ;  for  mama  has  just 
began  another  rubber,  and  if  I  can  do 
another  row  it  will  be  getting  so  forward 
for  to-morrow ;"  and  again  she  snuffed 
the  candle,  and  declared  it  was  "  delight- 

fai." 

"  I  am  glad  you  find  it  so  agreeable  a 
companion,"  said  Maria,  smiling. 

"  Ah  !  you  think  I  might  talk  a  little 
more,"  said  she ;  "  but  you  know  the 
card-players  are  angry  if  there  is  any 
other  noise  in  the  room  than  their  own  ; 
and  Mr.  Monross  might  give  me  a  lecture 
as  well  as  my  sister :  besides,  my  work 
never  goes  on  so  well  when  I  talk.''  On 
receiving  this  hint  Maria  left  her,  and 
joined  the  older  ladies  on  the  sofa. 

Just  then  entered  Mr.  Hartshorn  rub- 
bing his  hands  in  the  true  apothecary 
style.  Mr.  Monross  muttered  some- 
thing against  the  pleasure  his  wife  ex- 
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pressed  at  seeing  him.  "  Oh,  here  is  Mr. 
Hartshorn  come  at  last,"  said  she.  "  Well, 
my  dear,  and  how  does  farmer  Jen- 
nings and  Mr.  Silvertree  do  ?  and  Mrs. 
Hathaway  ?" 

Mr.  Monross  turned  his  cards  down 
on  the  table.  "  If  you  are  to  make  all  these 
enquiries,  madam,"  said  he  rather  crossly, 
"  we  may  as  well  not  attempt  playing 
till  they  are  answered,  and  then  I  hope 
you  will  attend  to  your  cards." 

"As  well  as  can  be  expected,"  was 
Mr.  Hartshorn's  reply,  after  which  he 
approached  Mrs.  Darford,  and  apolo- 
gized for  being  so  late  ;  "  but  business," 
added  he,  "  my  usual  excuse,  must  not 
be  neglected." 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  Mrs.  Darford  knows 
that"  said  his  wife.  "  I  told  her  you 
would  not  be  here  till  late." 

"  I  wish  he  had  not  come  now,  or  that 
we  had  finished  our  rubber  first,"  said 
Mr.  Monross  quite  out  of  patience. 
"  Dear  !  now  when  I  have  won  a  rubber 
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• 
for  you  to-night ;   and  you  said  Hoyle 

could  not  play  better — do  you  hear  that, 
Mr.  Hartshorn  ?"  continued  she. 

"  You  won  it  for  yourself  also,  I  sup- 
pose, madam,"  returned  the  cross  old 
man  ;  "  but  I  would  have  you  remem- 
ber Hoyle  allowed  of  no  talking  while 
the  cards  were  in  his  hand."  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hartshorn  both  laughed,  for  it 
was  much  against  their  interest  to  be 
offended  at  any  thing  a  good  patient 
could  say :  the  former  looked  at  his 
wife,  and  then  seating  himself  by  Mr. 
Monross  said,  "  this  is  where  /  expect  to 
see  good  play  ;  and  I  don't  think  I  shall 
be  disappointed." 

This  well  timed  speech  somewhat  con- 
ciliated the  old  gentleman,  who  though 
he  affected  bluntness  was  not  insensible 
to  flattery  any  more  than  his  partner. 
He  resumed  his  cards,  and  finished  the 
rubber  before  the  sandwiches  and  re- 
freshments were  brought  in.  At  the 
sight  of  these  Miss  Sarah  Bently  laid 


aside  her  netting,  and  discovered  as  much 
alacrity  in  eating  as  at  work. 

Mr.  Hartshorn  declined  playing,  and 
his  wife  recollecting  their  sick  child, 
the  table  broke  up,  and  the  company 
departed. 


CHAP.    III. 

"  The  more  forcibly  we  are  struck  with  impropriety  aiid 
misconduct  in  another,  the  greater  should  be  our  ob- 
servance and  diligence  to  avoid  even  the  shadow  of 
similar  errors." 

"  So  much  for  our  rout,"  said  Maria, 
when  she  saw  the  door  closed  on  their 
retiring  guests  :  "  who  would  be  trou- 
bled with  many  such  parties,  if  they 
might  not  rejoice  when  they  are  over  ? 
Now,  dear  mama,  don't  be  angry,  but  let 
me  this  once  indulge  my  fancy  by  think- 
ing what  they  will  all  say  when  they  get 
home."  "  Have  not  we  had  enough  of 
their  company,"  replied  Mrs.  Darford, 
"  that  we  must  have  recourse  to  ima- 
gination to  continue  it  ?  I  think  the 
reality  has  been  quite  sufficient  for  this 
evening." 

"  Pray,  mama,  let  us  hear  Maria's 
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flights  of  fancy,"  said  Charlotte,  "  It  is 
a  pity  her  bright  ideas  should  be  lost." 

Mrs.  Darford  did  not  speak,  and  the 
volatile  girl  taking  silence  for  consent 
began.  "  First  and  foremost  then," 
said  she,  u  there  is  Mr.  Hartshorn,  rub- 
bing his  hands  and  shrugging  his  shoul- 
ders. It  shall  be  short,  mama,"  continued 
she,  observing  her  not  so  well  pleased  as 
her  sister,  "  only  an  epitome — he  is  ex- 
pressing his  pleasure  at  having  arrived  in 
time  to  partake  of  the  sandwiches ;  while 
his  lady  congratulates  herself  on  having 
won  five  shillings — "  yes,  five  shillings, 
my  dear,"  says  she,  "  and  Mr.  Mon- 
ross  said  I  played  as  well  as  Hoyle  him- 
self." Mrs.  Bently  is  laughing  at  'her 
husband's  excuse  for  not  coming.  "  I 
thought  how  it  was,"  says  she,  "and  really 
the  party  was  so  disagreeable,  you  were 
in  the  right  to  stay  away. — But  we  had 
some  good  sandwiches  though,  had  not 
we,  Sarah?"  "Yes,  mama,  that  we  had, 
and  an  excellent  light  to  work  by.  Do 
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• 
you  know,  papa,  I  did  three  rows  of  my 

veil ;  but  I  think  the  Miss  Darfords 
very  stupid  girls.  "  Mama  lost  every 
rubber/'  says  Miss  Bently.  "  That  is  of 
no  consequence,  Louisa/'  replies  her 
mama;  "  your  papa  and  I  do  not  mind 
money  ;  but  that  Mr.  Monross  is  a  very 
cross  old  man  :  he  was  abominably  rude 
about  your  looking  over  Mrs.  Tomkyns  ; 
but  I  leave  you  to  imagine  what  a  per- 
son of  her  superior  knowledge  will  say, 
who  is  moreover  an  officer's  lady." 

u  Stay,  stay,  Maria ;  I  am  tired  of 
this,"  interrupted  her  mother  :  "  you 
promised  your  sketches  should  be  slight; 
but  these  are  whole-length  pictures." 
"  But  can  you  say  they  are  distorted,  ma- 
ma ?  have  I  exceeded  the  bounds  of  pro- 
bability ?"  and  she  continued. "  Mrs.  Car- 
ter is  also  reckoning  up  her  winnings; 
and  Miss  is  flying  to  her  dear  novel,  cal- 
culating how  many  pages  she  can  read 
before  bed-time  and  her  inch  of  candle 
goes  out :  for  I  have  heard  Mrs.  Car- 
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ter  say  she  cannot  trust  her  with  a  long 
piece  lest  she  should  read  in  bed,  and  set 
the  house  on  fire,  while  Mr.  Monross  is 
scolding  his  servants  because  there  is  too 
much  or  too  little  fire  for  him,  and  call- 
ing all  the  party  fools  with  whom  he 
has  spent  the  evening." 

u  And  it  is  the  character  of  this  gentle- 
man, who  makes  himself  disagreeable  to 
every  body,  that  I  would  wish  you  to 
contemplate,"  said  Mrs.  Darford,  again 
interrupting  her.  •••"  Believe  me,  Maria, 
the  habit  you  are  now  indulging  will 
render  you  much  more  disagreeable  at 
his  age,  since  the  petulance  of  a  man 
generally  meets  with  greater  forbear- 
ance, than  when  it  appears  in  our  sex. 
You  will  be  as  cross  as  he  is  without  be- 
ing so  much  respected  :  if  you  gain  not 
esteem  by  good  manners  and  amiable 
conduct,  you  will  have  nothing  else  to 
recommend  you." 

"  I  will  endeavour,  mama,  for  I  can- 
not say  I  should  at  all  like  to  resemble 
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Mr.  Monross."  "  Then  you  must  be- 
ware of  amusing  yourself  with  the  faults 
or  follies  of  your  acquaintances  ;  and  to 
you,  my  dear  Charlotte,  Miss  Carter 
may  afford  a  warning :  she  is  as  great 
an  advocate  for  feeling  as  yourself,  and 
thinks  sensibility  appears  to  greatest 
advantage  in  tears.  Who  knows  but  if 
you,  continue  to  let  your  imagination 
rove  in  pursuit  of  evils  which  never 
happen,  you  may  at  last  like  her  seek 
resource  in  novels,  and  having  no  real 
trouble  find  delight  in  fancied  miseries." 

"  Dear  mama,  do  you  think  I  have  any 
pleasure  in  being  unhappy  ?" 

"  Not  at  present,  my  dear ;  but  the 
human  mind  is  easily  seduced,  and  such 
is  our  partiality  to  our  own  opinion,  that 
we  fall  in  love  with  error  unless  early 
taught  t6  see  it  in  its  true  light.  I  dare 
say  Miss  Carter  thinks  me  a  poor  stupid 
creature,  who  cannot  enjoy  the  delicate 
pleasure  and  charming  *  emotions  of*  a 
pathetic  tale." 
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"  Oh,  mama  !  if  there  is  any  danger  of 
my  falling  from  one  error  into  another 
till  I  become  like  Miss  Carter,  I  must 
beg  you  more  and  more  to  expose  my 
false  sensibility.  Since  our  last  conversa- 
tion I  have  read  Miss  More's  poem,  and 
see  the  truth  of  what  she  describes;  but 
next  week  we  shall  be  with  our  dear 
Mrs.  Mortimer,  —  her's  is  a  character 
worth  imitating;  is  it  not,  mama  ?'' 

"  Indeed  it  is,"  said  Mrs.  Darford : 
u  the  keenest  censurer  can  seldom  blame 
her  conduct,  or  point  at  it  as  ridiculous. 
In  her  house  also  we  meet  with  different 
society  ;  but  this  ought  not  to  make  us 
despise  less  pleasant  people.  It  is  vice 
only  which  is  contemptible." 

The  remainder  of  the  week  was  spent 
in  preparing  for  their  journey,  and  call- 
ing on  their  poor  neighbours,  for  whom 
they  left  a  small  supply  of  money  with 
their  old  and  faithful  servant.  In  their 
way  they  met  Miss  Sarah  Bently,  whose 
only  hope  was  "  that  she  should  finish 
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her  veil,  and  begin  her  flounce  before 
they  came  back." 

On  their  arrival  at  Beauville,  the  re- 
sidence of  Mrs.  Mortimer,  they  were 
surprised  to  find  her  quite  alone,  as  she 
was  seldom  without  company  staying  in 
the  house.  After  the  usual  salutations 
and  enquiries,  she  told  Mrs.  Darford  that 
the  daughter  of  their  old  friend  Mrs. 
Campbell  was  now  her  inmate  :  u  you 
remember,"  continued  she,  "  that  in  her 
mother's  last  illness  she  entrusted  her  to 
my  care,  till  her  father  returns  from 
India.  Arabella  has  been  at  a  fashion- 
able boarding-school  in  London  for  the 
last  five  years,  her  mother's  ill  health 
rendering  her  incapable  of  paying  that 
attention  to  her  daughter  which  her 
education  required.  Mrs.  Campbell  has 
been  dead  nearly  a  twelvemonth,  and 
as  it  was  necessary  Arabella  should  leave 
school,  she  is  now  my  guest  till  her  fa- 
ther's return.  We  know  that  affection 
or  concern  for  his  wife  would  not  have 
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hastened  him  home,  and  I  much  fear 
whether  regard  for  his.  daughter  will 
have  that  effect ;  but  as  he  has  been  ab- 
sent for  more  than  ten  years,  and  I  am 
told  has  made  a  princely  fortune,  I  ima- 
gine he  may  wish  to  return  and  spend  it 
in  England.  Miss  Campbell  is,  I  think, 
just  the  young  lady  to  please  so  gay  a 
father.  Handsome,  accomplished,  and 
with  a  very  high  opinion  of  her  own 
consequence,  she  will  figure  away  in 
high  life  as  well  as  any  votary  of  fashion 
I  know.  I  believe  she  finds  her  resi- 
dence with  me  very  dull  and  irksome, 
as  neither  rny  employments  or  amuse- 
ments accord  with  hers :  and  as  to  ad- 
vice, I  fancy  she  thinks  me  incapable  of 
giving  any,  as  she  seldom  attends  to 
what  I  say — but  you  wonder  you  do 
not  see  my  young  charge  this  evening  : 
just  before  your  arrival  she  complained 
cf  a  head-ache  and  retired  to  bed." 

Mrs.  Mortimer  did  not  mention  her 
surmise    that  it  was  occasioned  by  the 
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pleasure  she  had  expressed  in  the  expec- 
tation of  seeing  them,,  though  she  con- 
jectured this  was  the  case  ;  as  she  much 
feared  there  was  a  large  portion  of  envy 
in  Miss  Campbell's  disposition.  Indeed 
it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  pride 
like  Arabella's  can  ever  be  unaccom- 
panied by  that  corroding  passion ;  but 
Mrs.  Mortimer  forbore  to  mention  this 
opinion,  lest  her  friends  should  be  preju- 
diced against  her. 

"  In  a  short  time,"  continued  she,  "  I 
hope  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carpenter  will  join 
our  party ;  friends  with  whom  you  are 
very  well  acquainted." 

Mrs.  Darford  then  asked  after  their 
old  acquaintances  in  the  neighbourhood, 
Sir  James  and  Lady  Stanly,  Mr.  and 
Airs.  Withers;  "  and,  above  all,  Mr. 
Clements,  madam,"  said  Maria,  u  my 
old  admirer.  Oh  !  my  dear  madam,  you 
don't  know  how  happy  I  am  to  be  once 
more  among  so  many  pleasant  people." 

"  You  are  happy,  Maria,"  said  the 
D  2 
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good  lady,  "  in  a  disposition  to  be  pleas- 
ed with  every  thing." 

Maria  blushed  at  this  encomium-,  for 
she  was  conscious  she  did  not  deserve  it. 
"  No,  madam,"  said  she,  with  unaffected 
candour,  "  I  am  not  always  in  so  happy 
a  temper.  Mama  will  tell  you  I  am  too 
apt  to  find  fault,  instead  of  being  pleased 
with  all  I  see  :  but  this  house,  I  think,  in- 
spires me  with  good  humour,  for  here 
every  body  I  meet  is  pleasant." 

Mrs.  Mortimer  smiled  and  said,  "  it 
is  impossible  I  should  not  be  glad  to  see 
such  a  visitor  as  yourself,  since  nothing 
is  more  gratifying  to  an  insulated  being 
as  I  am,  than  to  find  there  are  some  per- 
sons still  pleased  to  visit  me ;  whether  on 
my  own  account,  or  for  the  sake  of  the 
acquaintance  they  meet  with  here,  I 
must  not  be  too  minute  in  enquiring." 

u  My  dear  friend,"  replied  Mrs.  Dar- 
ford,  "  did  you  never  hear  the  proverb, 
tell  me  what  company  you  keep,  and  I 
will  tell  you  what  you  are  ?" 
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*(  True/'  returned  she  :  "  therefore  if 
my  companions  are  agreeable,  it  is  set- 
tled, I  am  so  likewise ;  excellent  logic  ; 
and  we  will  endeavour  to  elucidate  the 
argument  to  the  satisfaction  of  others.57 
"  It  is  only  here  that  I  do  meet  with 
pleasant  companions  though/'  observed 
Maria ;  "  Wiln hurst  can  boast  of  no- 
thing like  them." 

"  Contrast/'  said  her  mother,  who 
was  fearful  Maria  was  going  to  convince 
her  friend  she  deserved  the  character 
she  had  given  herself,  "  heightens  every 
pleasure.  If  we  were  always  surrounded 
by  agreeable  people,  their  company 
would  not  be  so  highly  relished  as  after 
our  escape  from  less  pleasant  society/' 

As  the  evening  was  far  advanced,  and 
our  travellers  rather  fatigued,  they  parted 
early,  and  the  next  morning  rose  with 
some  anxiety  to  see  a  young  lady  who 
had  been  fashionably  educated,  and  ex- 
pected a  large  fortune. 

"  She  is  very  different  from  the  Bent- 
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leys,  I  dare  say,"  said  Maria:  "though 
they  imagine  themselves  possessed  of  all 
these  advantages,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
they  know  nothing  yet  as  they  ought  to 
know  it.  When  I  spoke  of  my  father's 
station  in  the  West  Indies,  the  other 
day,  Miss  Sarah  asked  me  if  it  was  not 
in  the  Mediterranean." 

fe  Andwe  should  haveknownas  little,'" 
returned  Charlotte,  4i  had  we  not  been 
better  informed.  Have  not  you  heard 
mama  say  people  are  not  to  be  censured 
for  being  ignorant,  but  for  pretending 
to  know  what  they  are  unacquainted 
with  ?  This,  lam  sure,  is  not  Miss  Sarah 
Bently's  case  ;  for  I  never  heard  her 
boast  of  any  knowledge  she  had,  except 
that  she  could  net  well,  and  play  a  little. 
She  says  she  did  not  go  to  school  to 
learn  geography,  and  the  use  of  the 
globes,  but  music  and  dancing." 

"  And  as  to  work,"  replied  Maria, 
laughing ;  "  she  was  from  a  child  so  fond 
of  it  that  she  required  no  teaching." 
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They  then  went  to  their  mother's 
apartment  to  enquire  how  she  had  slept, 
and  found  her  ready  for  the  breakfast 
table.  "  Ah,  who  can  tell  a  mothers 
feelings !"  thought  she,  when  she  saw 
them  enter,  enlivened  with  health  and 
good  humour,  like  the  fairest  flower? 
expanding  to  the  genial  ray.  They 
were  advancing  to  an  age  when  childish 
pursuits  are  laid  aside,  and  the  prevail- 
ing disposition  fixed  in  the  mind.  Eager 
to  receive  new  ideas,  the  heart  enlarges, 
and  reflections  are  indulged  and  pur- 
sued, without  experience  to  guide,  or 
wisdom  to  check  the  roving  imagina- 
tion. 

Mrs.  Darford  could  have  said  a  great 
deal  of  her  hopes  and  fears,  but  the  for- 
mer were  predominant,  for  maternal 
affection  made  her  view  the  merits  of  hex- 
offspring  far  above  their  faults,  and  she 
encouraged  the  pleasing  expectation 
that  their  future  conduct  would  increase 
their  happiness  and  her  own. 


Giving  them  each  an  affectionate  em- 
brace,  they  proceeded  to  the  parlour, 
where  Mrs.  Mortimer  immediately  in- 
troduced her  visitors  and  Miss  Campbell 
to  each  other.  The  latter  behaved  with 
the  haughty  reserve  she  thought  due  to 
her  extraordinary  pretensions :  she  had 
been  informed  the  Miss  Darfords  were 
not  accomplished,  and  that  their  for- 
tunes would  be  small ;  the  only  criterion 
by  which  Miss  Campbell  judged  whether 
they  would  be  proper  acquaintances  for 
her  or  not. 

After  breakfast  she  continued  silent, 
apparently  engaged  in  netting  a  purse ; 
but  Maria  could  easily  distinguish  the 
appearance  of  industry  from  its  reality, 
by  mentally  contrasting  her  employment 
with  Miss  Sarah  Bently's  :  she  was  evi- 
dently observing  them,  and  listening  to 
all  they  said,  without  deigning  to  join  in 
the  conversation. 

The  Darfords  could  converse  on  ge- 
neral topics,  were  never  at  a  loss  for 
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expressions,  and  had  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  every  subject  on  which  they 
spoke  ;  yet  they  did  not  talk  merely  for 
the  sake  of  displaying  those  advantages : 
but  Miss  Campbell  had  been  so  long- 
used  to  the  insignificant  prattle  of  young 
ladies  like  herself;  and  the  common- 
place phrases  of  fashionable  life,  which 
answer  no  other  purpose  than  to  shew 
those  who  use  them  are  not  ignorant  of 
their  meaning,  that  she  was  not  at  first 
aware  of  what  made  them  so  different ; 
and  was  more  than  half  inclined  to  think 
them  opinionated  for  speaking  what 
they  thought,  and  expressing  what  they 
knew. 

She  was  also  astonished  to  observe  no 
rivalship  between  the  sisters :  instead  of 
checking  each  other,  as  soon  as  one 
spoke,  the  other  was  silent;  nor  did 
they  appear  to  wish  the  conversation  or 
attention  of  the  company  should  be 
wholly  directed  to  themselves.  While 
Miss  Campbell  was  thus  contemplating 
D  5 
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characters  so  new,  and  different  from 
what  she  expected  to  find  them,  she 
discovered  she  had  lost  the  opportunity 
of  shewing  her  own  superiority ;  but  as 
they  were  now  separating  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  morning,  she  determined 
to  make  them  fully  sensible  of  it  the 
next  time  they  met. 


CHAP.  IV. 


"  Conversation  is  a  feast,  which,  to  render  reciprocally 
pleasing,  each  individual  should  contribute  his  propor- 
tionate share." 

As  Sir  James  and  Lady  Stanly,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Withers,  and  Mr.  Clements, 
were  expected  to  dinner.  Miss  Campbell 
selected  one  of  the  most  expensive  dres- 
ses her  wardrobe  contained,  determined 
to  outshine  her  companions  in  this  par- 
ticular at  least,  and  not  without  some 
hope  the  appearance  of  her  fine  clothes 
might  convince  them  she  was  no  common 
person. 

The  Miss  Darfords  employed  them- 
selves in  unpacking  and  arranging  their 
clothes  in  their  own  apartments  till  very 


near  the  dinner  hour,  and  when  they 
met  again,  had  scarcely  time  to  look  at 
their  companion  before  the  company 
arrived,  % 

The  sight  of  so  many  old  friends  de- 
lighted our  heroines,  and  Miss  Campbell's 
silk  robe  was  entirely  unnoticed.  She 
had,  however,  the  satisfaction  of  observ- 
ing their  dress  was  only  muslin,  trimmed 
with  plain  net,  and  only  one "  flounce  at 
the  bottom ;  there  was  no  taste  displayed 
in  the  disposal  of  their  hair,  which  had 
only  a  pretty  colour  and  natural  ringlets 
to  recommend  it :  she  saw  that  their 
necklace  and  bracelets  were  alike,  and 
that  they  wore  no  other  ornaments ; 
while  she  had  a  small  gold  watch  sus- 
pended from  her  neck  with  a  chain  of 
the  same  material,,  which  after  crossing 
and  re-crossing,  was  fastened  to  her  side, 
with  seals  and  other  ornaments  to  cor- 
respond. But  my  readers  will  excuse 
my  recapitulating  all  her  finery,  as  I 
think  the  affectionate  greetings  of  the 
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company  to  Mrs.  Darford  and  her 
daughters  better  worth  relatingjfi^fi  tei  ? 
None  expressed  greater  pleasure  than 
Mr.  Clements  on  again  meeting  his  young 
favourite.  "  Why  you  have  grown  quite 
out  of  knowledge,  Miss  Maria,"  said 
he  ;  "  but  I  hope  not  too  great  a  lady  to 
admit  me  to  your  friendship  :  remember 
my  claim  upon  you  for  amusement  as 
an  old  friend  increases  every  year,  in 
return  for  which  you  know  I  am  to  be 
your  staunch  admirer,  and  speak  in 
your  praise  to  every  one  I  meet — " 
"  who  chuses  to  make  me  the  subject 
of  conversation,  sir,"  returned  Maria. 
u  Recollect,  if  you  please,  you  are  not 
to  begin  the  topic."  "  Ah  !  there  lies 
the  hardship  of  the  condition,"  replied 
he,  with  old  fashioned  gallantry  ;  u  for 
how  can  I  forbear  to  speak  of  what  I  so 
much  admire  !  But  when  shall  you  and  I 
study  the  Chinese  puzzle  again  ?  I  re- 
member when  last  we  met  you  were 
very  deficient  in  that  accomplishment." 
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"  And  still  am,  my  dear  sir,"  said  she 
with  a  smile,  "  for  I  have  received  no 
instruction  since,  nor  improved  myself 
by  practice :  but  in  the  game  of  chess, 
I  hope  you  will  find  me  rather  advanced 
in  knowledge." 

"  Have  you  studied  Mr.  Sarell  ?" 
said  he. 

"  Alas!  no,  sir:  the  book  is  too  expen- 
sive for  our  library !" 

"  I  have  it  then,"  replied  he  exulting- 
ly  ;  "  but  do  you  think  that  I  shall  give 
my  adversary  such  an  advantage  as  to 
let  her  peruse  it  ?" 

(e  To  one  so  weak  as  me,  sir,"  she 
replied,  "  I  think  you  might  allow  every 
advantage,  and  yet  come  off  victorious." 
"  Well,  well,"  continued  he,  «  as  I 
wish  to  keep  friends  with  you,  and  still 
consider  it  as  my  exclusive  right  to  en- 
tertain and  be  entertained  by  you,  I 
may  probably  let  you  see  the  book,  if 
you  will  enter  into  a  compact  this  year 
also  to  accept  of  my  services,  and  allow 
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me  to  be  your  faithful  knight  as  hitherto. 
I  am  growing  old  and  tottering  ;  you 
are  fast  advancing  to  perfection ;  so 
that  I  must  ere  long  resign  you  to  a 
younger  swain  :  promise  me  this,  and 
you  shall  have  free  access  to  Mr.  Sarell's 
instruction." 

"  Oily  sir,  without  such  an  inducement, 
behold  me  always  ready  to  contribute 
to  your  amusement,  who  have  so  long 
and  ardently  sought  to  give  me  plea- 
sure/' said  Maria  with  grateful  anima- 
tion. 

"  Agreed  then,"  replied  the  cheerful 
old  man.  "  If  I  like  a  game  at  chess 
you  are  to  be  my  antagonist  :  drafts  or 
backgammon  must  be  your  game,  when 
it  is  mine ;  or  if  I  prefer  the  Chinese 
puzzle,  even  this  must  not  be  rejected 
by  you  :  and  now  having  settled  these 
preliminaries,  we  will  if  you  please  pro- 
ceed to  the  dining-parlour  with  the  rest 
of  the  company,  for  I  perceive  they 
have  just  received  their  summons." 
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Thus  saying  he  led  her  off  in  triumph, 
much  to  the  amusement  of  the  com- 
pany, and  the  astonishment  of  Miss 
Campbell,  who  could  not  allow  to  her- 
self she  was  secretly  mortified.  "  For," 
thought  she  to  herself,  "  it  is  no  such 
great  honour  to  be  the  favourite  of  an 
old  man  nearly  in  his  dotage  Jfjff*. 

At  dinner  each  lady  received  their 
share  of  attention  from  the  gentleman 
who  sat  next  her ;  but  Mr.  Clements 
was  somewhat  too  officious  in  those  he 
offered  to  Maria:  his  politeness  was  of 
the  old  school,  and  rather  augmented 
than  diminished  by  his  increasing  years. 

After  the  cloth  was  removed  the  con- 
versation became  general,  though  the 
Miss  Darfords  did  not  join  in  it  unless 
particularly  addressed  ;  and  Miss  Camp- 
bell began  to  fear  she  should  not  meet 
with  any  notice. 

Several  times  she  attempted  to  speak, 
but  her  observations  were  so  trifling 
that  they  met  with  no  attention. 
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At  length  she  thought  of  addressing 
Lady  Stanly,  although  she  was  seated  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  table,  and  herself 
near  the  bottom ;  but  not"  having  any 
thing  to  say  she  could  only  ask  her  lady- 
ship to  "  be  so  obliging  as  to  send  her  a 
few  of  the  sweetmeats  which  stood  near 
her."  This  might  be  taking  a  liberty, 
and  causing  her  some  trouble ;  but  it 
would  shew  the  Darfords  on  what  an  easy 
footing  she  was  with  Lady  Stanly,  the 
only  person  of  consequence  in  the  room 
excepting  herself.  It  must  occasion,  she 
thought,  some  sort  of  reply,  and  proba- 
bly lead  to  farther  conversation. 

Unfortunately  Miss  Campbell'sscheme 
failed,  for  Lady  Stanly  was  listening  to 
something  else :  Mr.  Withers,  who  sat 
next  her,  was  the  only  one  who  heard 
the  request,  and  immediately  forward- 
ed the  sweatmeats,  without  troubling 
her  ladyship,  or  speaking  one  word  in 
return. 

It  was  gratifying  to  observe  the  plea- 
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sure  with  which  Charlotte  saw  her  sister 
admired  ;  only  when  she  feared  her  over- 
flowing spirits  might  lead  her  beyond 
the  bound s~of  propriety  did  her  counten- 
ance betray  uneasiness ;  but  it  was  with- 
out cause,  for  Maria  behaved  with  mo- 
desty without  bashfulness.  From  the 
ease  with  which  she  received  the  compli- 
ments of  her  attentive  admirer,  and  re- 
plied to  all  who  addressed  her,  it  might 
have  been  imagined  she  was  long  accus- 
tomed to  company ;  but  her  unrestraint 
arose  from  not  wishing  to  shine,  and  by 
not  endeavouring  to  attract  attention 
she  met  with  a  larger  share  of  notice. 

After  sitting  the  usual  time  the  ladies 
retired  to  the  drawing-room,  where  Mr. 
Clements  told  his  fair  partner  to  prepare 
the  backgammon-table,  as  on  his  rejoin- 
ing them  he  meant  to  attack  her.  Maria 
was  afraid  she  did  not  know  enough  of 
the  game  to  afford  him  any  amusement, 
and  no  sooner  were  they  in  the  other 
room  than  she  begged  Charlotte,  who 
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\vas  a  greater  proficient  than  herself,  to 
give  her  a  few  instructions. 

From  the  best  motive  in  the  world, 
therefore,  that  of  giving  pleasure  to  an 
old  friend,  did  the  sisters  retire  to  a  cor- 
ner of  the  room,  and  sit  down  to  back- 
gammon,, in  defiance  of  the  raillery  of 
the  other  ladies. 

"  Who  would  have  thought  that  the 
Miss  Darfords  would  have  chosen  such 
an  amusement  ?"  said  Lady  Stanly. 

"  It  irf  only  to  refresh  my  memory., 
that  I  may  be  able  to  perform  my  part 
of  the  compact  your  ladyship  witnessed 
between  Mr.  Clements  and  me/'  return- 
ed Maria:  "  you  will  allow  it  would  be 
very  wrong  to  depart  from  it  the  very 
first  evening." 

Miss  Campbell  now  approached,  and 
in  the  politest  terms  thanked  Lady  Stanly 
for  some  new  music  her  ladyship  had 
lent  her,  with  which  she  professed  to  be 
highly  delighted. 

Lady  Stanly  said  she  was  glad  it  met 
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with  her  approval,  begged  her  to  be  in 
no  hurry  to  return  it ;  but  expressed  no 
wish  to  hear  it  played,  which  Arabella 
expected  would  follow  as  a  thing  of 
course.  Lady  Stanly  thought  her  a  very 
pretty  girl,  allowed  she  dressed  well, 
and  was  an  excellent  performer  of  Italian 
music;  yet  the  Miss  Darfords  were  in 
her  opinion  far  more  agreeable  com- 
panions, and  in  general  knowledge  she 
knew  they  excelled  any  lady  educated 
at  a  fashionable  boarding-school. 

Her  ladyship  also  remembered  having 
heard  Charlotte  sing  the  ballad  of  Auld 
Robin  Gray  so  pathetically  as  to  draw 
tears  from  her  eyes,  although  she  had 
no  knowledge  of  music  ;  and  she  deter- 
mined to  hear  it  again,  notwithstanding 
Miss  Campbell  might  wish  to  display 
her  scientific  skill. 

At  length  Mrs.  Withers  expressed  a 
wish  to  hear  that  young  lady  play,  and 
never  did  she  comply  with  more  willing- 
ness, for  she  was  anxious  to  exhibit  her 
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attainments  betore  the  new  comers., 
whom  she  could  not  but  consider  as  her 
rivals,  from  having  gained  more  atten- 
tion than  herself. 

Mrs.  Darford  praised  the  readiness 
with  which  she  prepared  to  oblige  her 
friends,  since  some  first-rate  performers 
require  much  entreaty  before  they  will 
indulge  their  hearers ;  and  Maria  de- 
claring her  memory  was  sufficiently  re- 
freshed hastily  closed  the  backgammon- 
table,  and  with  her  sister  drew  near  the 

instruments. 
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Miss  Campbell's  style  of  playing  was 

far  superior  to  the  Miss  Bentlys,  and 
their  admiration  was  expressed  in  such 
unequivocal  terms  as  amply  to  gratify 
the  expectation  of  the  performer,  though 
she  was  rather  chagrined  that  no  appear- 
ance of  envy  seemed  mixed  with  their 
praises. 

On  removing  from  the  piano,  she 
begged  Lady  Stanley  to  take  her  place, 
and  Arabella  stood  by  the  Miss  Darfords, 
who  were  still  earnest  in  their  attention. 
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"  It  is  a  pity  you  never  learnt  music/' 
said  she  to  them,  very  proudly ;  "  you 
seem  so  fond  of  it." 

"  Could  we  ever  have  arrived  at  the 
perfection  you  have  attained/'  said 
Charlotte,,  "  we  might  indeed  regret  it ; 
but  I  fear  that  would  not  have  been  the 
case."  Arabella  was  evidently  pleased 
by  so  unassuming  a  compliment ;  "  but 
my  dear  Miss  Darford,"  said  Lady  Stan- 
le}7?  "  you  have  a  very  good  voice,  and 
can  sing  very  well  without  knowing  a 
note." 

"  Indeed^  ma'am,  I  ought  to  blush  that 
you  have  ever  heard  me,"  replied  Char- 
lotte :  tc  I  must  beg  your  ladyship  to 
forget  that  I  attempted  singing  before 
any  one  with  your  knowledge  of  music.'' 
u  We  are  the  very  persons  you  should 
sing  before,"  returned  her  ladyship, 
good  humouredly ;  "  to  convince  us  how 
far  nature  exceeds  art ;  and  yourself, 
that  if  ice  find  pleasure  in  hearing  you, 
your  singing  cannot  be  so  indifferent  as 
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you  imagine.  You  know  me  too  well 
to  suspect  me  either  of  flattery,  or  a 
wish  to  render  you  ridiculous;  but  I 
affirm  that  in  a  simple  ballad,  such  as 
Auld  Robin  Gray,  for  instance,  you 
sing  as  well  as  the  best  performer  in 
England." 

"  And  Mary's  Dream,  with  a  few 
Scotch  songs,  my  sister  sings  equally 
well,7'  said  Maria,  pleased  to  hear  her 
commended. 

"  Such  very  old  songs,"  observed  Miss 
Campbell :  "  I  wonder  you  have  not 
added  something  new  to  your  collection." 

"  It  is  long  since  I  have  made  any  ad- 
dition," replied  Charlotte,  smiling;  "for 
Mrs.  Mortimer,  wTho  was  my  only  in- 
structor, has  not  given  me  a  lesson  for 
these  three  or  four  years." 

"  No,  my  dear  girls,"  returned  the 
good  lady;  "  and  when  you  are  as  old  as 
I  am,  you  will  find  you  have  as  little  to 
do  with  music  and  singing  as  I  now 
have,  which  is  only  to  hear  and  admire 
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persons  younger  than  myself;  but  since 
you  have  made  me  responsible  for  your 
presumption  in  attempting  to  sing,  I 
must  beg  you  to  let  me  hear  how  you 
have  profited  by  my  instructions,  and 
remember  all  the  blame  must  fall  upon 
me  if  you  are  found  deficient." 

Charlotte  would  much  rather  have 
declined  such  an  exhibition,  but  the 
ladies  would  not  be  denied,  and  she  was 
obliged  to  comply.  The  natural  sweet- 
ness of  her  voice,  and  the  accuracy  with 
which,  from  ear  alone,  she  kept  to  the 
tune,  gained  her  applause ;  nor  were 
the  words  of  the  song  lost  in  the  graces 
of  the  music  they  were  meant  to  display. 

Her  stock  was  soon  exhausted,  and 
Miss  Campbell  was  obliged  to  join  in 
^the  general  approbation  :  though  in  her 
own  private  opinion  she  could  not  find 
any  thingto  admire  in  such  old-fashioned 
songs. 

Her  Italian  airs  were  again  resorted 
to;  but  such  was  the  true  John  Bull  taste 
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of  the  company,  they  were  heard  with 
less  pleasure  than  Charlotte's  simple  bal- 
lads. Lady  Stanley  could  only  say  they 
were  well  performed ;  Mrs.  Mortimer 
did  not  attend  to  them,  and  the  other 
ladies  did  not  understand  music. 

When  the  tea  was  announced,  the 
gentlemen  appeared,  and  Miss  Camp- 
bell had  the  satisfaction  of  shining  the 
greatest  part  of  the  evening,  as  both 
Sir  James  Stanley  and  Mr.  Withers 
were  extremely  fond  of  music,  and 
earnest  in  their  entreaties  for  her  per- 
forming. 

Immediately  after  tea  Mr.  Clements 
challenged  Maria  at  backgammon  ;  and 
Charlotte,  that  she  might  encourage  her 
sister  not  to  depart  from  her  engagement, 
took  her  work  and  sat  by  their  table, 
though  the  sweet  sounds  of  the  instru- 
ment often  drew  their  attention  from 
this  less  agreeable  employment.  Cinque 
ace,  six  duce,  trays,  &c.  were  but  poor 
substitutes  for  the  music  they  wished  to 
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hear ;  yet  did  not  Charlotte  withdraw 
from  her  sister,  to  whem  she  knew  the 
sacrifice  was  nearly  as  great  as  to  her- 
self. 

This  apparent  neglect  Miss  Campbell 
attributed  to  mortification  at  not  being 
able  to  play  themselves,  and  the  deter- 
mination not  to  be  amused  with  what 
they  did  not  understagcNfU -. 

Charlotte's  motivX  was  v^ry  different, 
but  her  aim  was  not  disappointed  r^game 
after  game,  Maria  hoped  would  be  the 
last,  yet  Mr.  Clen^pnts  continued  play- 
ing, allowing  for  the  frequent  blimders^ 
she  made  by  saying,  "  the  musi<5  was 
so  charming  he  did  not  wonder  her  at- 
tention was  drawn  towards  it."  Once  or 
twice  Maria  was  about  to  reply,  "  it 
was  hard  to  be  expected  to  attend  to 
two  things  at  once  ;"  but  a  look  from  her 
sister  checked  the  observation. 

Their  mother,  Mrs.  Mortimer,  and 
Mrs.  Withers,  \vere  seated  on  the  sofa 
talking  over  old  times,  and  the  gentle- 
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men  appeared  wholly  engrossed  by  the 
music.  At  length  Sir  James,  observ- 
ing the  eyes  of  Maria  continually  di- 
rected to  the  instrument,  offered  to 
take  her  place  ;  she  gladly  resigned  the 
game  to  him,  and  repaired  with  all 
speed  to  the  piano. 

Mr.  Clements  with  equal  alacrity  pre- 
pared to  attack  a  fresh  antagonist,  and 
Charlotte  laid  aside  her  work  and  ac- 
companied her  sister  ;  but  here,  alas ! 
another  disappointment  awaited  them. 
Miss  Campbell  said 'she  was  tired  of 
playing,  and  Lady  Stanley  declared  she 
must  join  the  party  on  the  sofa,  as  she 
had  something  very  particular  to  say  to 
Mrs.  Darford ;  the  music  books  were 
therefore  put  away,  and  the  instru- 
ment closed  for  the  remainder  of  the 
evening. 

Charlotte  and  Maria,  who  had  ex- 
pected to  enjoy  the  music  without  in- 
terruption, were  much  mortified  by  this 
decision  ;  and  the  countenance  of  the  lat- 
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ter  spoke  her  displeasure.  Although 
Mrs.  Mortimer's  party  were  engaged 
in  a  cheerful  animating  discourse,  she 
could  attend  to  nothing ;  and  having 
been  disappointed  in  an  expected  plea- 
sure, she  would  not  endeavour  to  find 
amusement  in  any  thing  else,  but  sat 
sullen  and  silent  for  some  time.  Char- 
lotte could  not  be  at  ease  while  her 
sister  appeared  to  such  disadvantage,, 
and  was  therefore  equally  inattentive ; 
though  she  regretted  that  her  own  en- 
joyment should  be  interrupted  by  Maria's 
ill-humour. 

Miss  Campbell  again  became  a  mere 
cypher.  Having  no  idea  corresponding 
with  the  subject  of  their  conversation, 
she  could  not  attempt  to  join  in  it,  and 
thus  the  three  youngest  people  in  the 
room  sat  gloomy  and  abstracted,  till  the 
latter  finding  none  of  the  company 
inclined  to  address  her,  ventured  to 
speak  to  Charlotte  with  more  familiarity 
than  she  had  hitherto  assumed. 
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"  I  am  in  such  trouble,"  said  she, 
"  you  cannot  imagine.  I  do  not  know 
what  I  am  to  do." 

u  Indeed,"  replied  Charlotte,  some- 
what alarmed  ;  "  pray  what  is  the  mat- 
ter ?" 

"  I  fully  expected  a  letter  to-night 
from  an  old  friend  and  school-fellow," 
returned  Arabella ;  "  but  the  coach  is 
gone  by,  and  has  not  brought  it."  "  Per- 
haps it  may  come  by  the  post  to-mor- 
row,"  said  Charlotte.  "  It  is  not  very 
usual  to  send  letters  by  the  coaches." 

"  Ah  !  but  I  was  to  have  had  a  box,  and 
the  letter  would  have  been  inclosed  in 
it,"  replied  Miss  Campbell.  "  Now," 
added  she,  on  observing  the  company 
still  engaged  in  conversation,  "  I  will 
tell  you  a  great  secret ;  but  you  must  not 
say  I  told  you,  or  Mrs.  Mortimer  will 
be  displeased,  as  she  does  not  wish  you 
to  know  it  immediately." 

"  Then  pray  don't  tell  me,"  answered 
Charlotte,  "  for  Mrs.  Mortimer  has  a 
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right  to  enjoin  secrecy  if  she  wishes  it." 
u  Oh,  it  is  not  of  such  very  great  con- 
sequence, and  you  are  to  know  it ;  there- 
fore I  may  as  well  tell  it  you  now,  or  I 
cannot  explain  why  I  am  so  anxious 
for  the  letter." 

"  I  don't  wish  to  have  it  explained," 
returned  Charlotte ;  but  the  less  she 
desired  to  hear  the  secret,  the  more 
impatient  was  Miss  Campbell  to  com- 
municate it. 

"  I  will  ask  Mrs.  Mortimers  leave/' 
said  she  ;  "  and  if  I  have  her  permission 
I  suppose  you  will  have  no  objection 
to  my  giving  you  the  information ;"  and 
she  advanced  to  that  lady  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

"  What  can  it  be?"  thought  Charlotte. 
"  Nothing  I  hope  to  make  me  uneasy ; 
no  ill  news  respecting  my  father !"  not 
considering  Miss  Campbell  would  not 
have  been  the  first  person  acquainted 
with  it,  if  it  had  been  so. 

"Well,  I   have  succeeded,"  said  Miss 
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Campbell  on  returning  to  her  companion  ; 
u  and  I  think  you  will  be  pleased  to  hear 
it ;  I  know  I  am  ;  at  least  I  shall  be  if  the 
box  arrives.  You  must  know  then  Lady 
Stanley  gives  a  ball  next  week,  and  we 
are  all  invited  ;  but  Mrs.  Mortimer  said 
you  were  not  to  be  informed  of  it  till 
she  told  you  herself :  I  don't  know  why, 
unless  she  thought  you  would  be  in  a 
fuss  about  your  dresses." 

Charlotte  was  going  to  reply,  but  the 
young  lady  having  broken  through  her 
reserve  was  now  determined  to  make 
amends  to  herself  for  her  taciturnity. 
"  Now  this  box,"  continued  she,  u  which 
I  expect,  contains  my  dress  for  the  oc- 
casion ;  which  I  have  desired  my  friend 
to  procure  for  me  at  the  most  fashionable 
house  in  the  town,  and  her  letter  was  to 
come  with  it." 

Charlotte  smiled,  and  said,  "  I  won- 
der whether  it  is  the  letter  or  the  dress 
you  most  wish  to  receive  ?'' 
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This  remark  heightened  the  colour  on 
Miss  Campbell's  cheeks.,  and  she  replied 
rather  angrily,  "  if  the  dress  was  de- 
layed a  few  days,  so  that  it  came  in  time 
for  the  ball,  it  would  be  of  no  conse- 
quence ;  but  I  am  impatient  to  hear 
from  my  friend." 

Charlotte  begged  her  pardon,  and 
then  turned  towards  her  sister  to  ob- 
serve if  the  cloud  still  hung  upon  her 
brow :  she  was  pleased  to  see  what  had 
passed  had  drawn  forth  a  smile,  and 
her  good  humour  was  returning.  In  a 
few  minutes  Miss  Campbell  renewed 
the  conversation,  by  enquiring  what  she 
and  her  sister  would  do  about  dresses  ; 
"  or  did  you  come  prepared  for  a  ball  ?" 
said  she. 

My  readers  may  by  this  understand, 
that  the  most  fashionable  people  may 
ask  the  rudest  questions  with  impunity, 
so  it  be  done  with  a  proper  air  and  man- 
ner, something  between  a  descent  from 
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dignity,  and  an  apparent  ingenuousness, 
which  promises  to  repay  by  sincerity 
the  confidence  it  invites. 

«  No,"  replied  Charlotte,  with  the 
utmost  indifference,  "  we  have  no  ball- 
dresses  ;  and  I  don't  know  what  we  are 
to  do,  unless  we  wear  what  we  have,  or 
stay  at  home." 

"  Stay  at  home!"  exclaimed  Miss 
Campbell;  u  that  would  be  misery  !" 

"  By  no  means  to  us,  who  are  not 
much  in  the  habit  of  dancing." 

"  But  this  will  be  a  very  grand  thing," 
said  Miss  Campbell ;  "  and  if  you  can- 
not dance,  you  may  like  to  see  others." 

Charlotte  was  quite  unconcerned  at 
this  intelligence  ;  but  her  informer  con- 
cluded it  was  only  an  assumed  indiffer- 
ence, proceeding  from  the  fear  her  mo- 
ther would  not  purchase  dresses  for  her- 
self and  sister,  or  that  their  ignorance  of 
dancing  made  her  less  anxious  about  it. 

Having  thus  left  her  ample  field  for 
conjecture,,  Charlotte  quitted  her  side, 
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and  seeing  her  sister  again  engaged  in 
conversation  with  Mr.  Clements,  she 
attended  to  the  rest  of  the  party,  who 
were  discussing  the  merits  of  a  new  pub- 
lication, which  Charlotte  had  lately  read  ; 
and  in  listening  to  their  animadversions 
Miss  Campbell's  important  communica- 
tion was  totally  forgotten,  till  Lady 
Stanley  very  politely  gave  Mrs.  Dar- 
ford  and  her  daughters  the  invitation. 
It  was  received  with  all  due  civility, 
and  expressions  of  pleasure  ;  but  Ara- 
bella fancied  she  read  distress  and  mor- 
tification in  the  countenances  of  the 
young  people,  which  she  again  attribut- 
ed to  their  having  no  proper  dresses 
for  the  occasion. 
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CHAP.  V. 


"  Cheerfulness,  love  of  employment,  and  a  capability 
of  restraining  our  impatience  and  discontent  under  dis- 
appointments, are  means  of  rendering  us  insensible  to 
small  inconveniences,  and  can  even  diminish  the  height 
of  misfortune." 

THE  next  morning  there  was  a  pri- 
vate meeting  in  Mrs.  Darford's  dressing- 
rbom,  between  her  and  her  daughters, 
respecting  their  appearance  at  Lady 
Stanley's  ball.  Both  the  young  ladies 
begged  their  mother  not  to  put  herself 
to  any  superfluous  expence  on  their  ac- 
count, as  they  were  by  no  means  desir- 
ous of  going. 

Maria  said  she  would  rather  the  mo- 
ney should  be  spent  in  something  more 
useful,  unless  her  mother  could  afford  it ; 
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u  and  even  if  you  could,"  said  she,  "  it 
would  be  ridiculous  to  buy  ball-dresses, 
for  girls  who  know  so  little  of  dancing." 
Charlotte  expressed  her  doubts  whether 
it  would  be  proper  for  them  to  partake 
of  such  an  amusement  while  their  father 
was  on  a  dangerous  service. 

"  Do  not  be  so  impetuous,  my  Char- 
lotte," replied  Mrs.  Darford ;  "  you 
have  often  heard  me  say  your  father  is 
in  no  danger  on  his  present  station,  and 
there  would  be  no  impropriety  in  our 
going  to  a  private  ball  in  his  absence. 
He  wishes  us  to  partake  of  innocent 
amusement,  and  denies  us  nothing  which 
can  render  us  respectable;  still  I  would 
not  lay  out  a  considerable  sum  in  unne- 
cessary expences.  We  must  therefore 
see  what  your  wardrobes  will  produce  ; 
and  if  with  new  sashes,  gloves,  and 
shoes,  you  can  make  a  tolerable  appear- 
ance, I  do  not  fear  your  meeting  with 
less  attention  from  Lady  Stanley,  be- 
cause you  are  not  better  dressed,  or 
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though  you  should  be  eclipsed  in  finery 
by  every  young  lady  there.  Fortu- 
nately, you  are  yet  too  young,  and  I 
am  too  old,  to  make  it  of  much  conse- 
quence to  us,  should  we  not  be  dressed 
in  the  height  of  fashion  ;  and  as  you 
have  been  little  used  to  dancing,  you 
will  not  be  greatly  mortified  should  you 
not  meet  with  partners." 

This  point  being  settled,  they  repaired 
to  the  breakfast  room,  where  in  read- 
ing, working,  and  attending  to  Mrs. 
Mortimer's  remarks  on  the  book  before 
them,  the  sisters  again  forgot  the  ap- 
proaching ball,  and  the  importance  of 
their  attire. 

Miss  Campbell,  who  always  found 
reading  and  the  conversation  it  led  to 
extremely  tiresome,  had  retired  to  the 
other  room,  under  a  pretence  of  prac- 
tising her  music,  which  she  had  been 
accustomed  to  do  four  hours  each  morn- 
ing at  school. 

Custom    had    made   it    habitual    to 
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her,  though  without  a  master  or  any 
one  to  listen  to  her  melody,  she  soon 
found  it  weary  her,  and  never  resorted 
to  the  instrument  but  to  avoid  what  was 
to  her  still  more  disagreeable. 

In  her  absence  Mrs.  Mortimer  ex- 
pressed her  regret  that  Arabella  had  no 
taste  for  reading,  and  that  music  should 
occupy  so  much  of  her  time  ;  "  particu- 
larly," added  she,  u  as  I  know  she  has 
really  no  pleasure  in  it,  only  that  she 
may  not  appear  ignorant  of  what  is 
thought  a  fashionable  accomplishment.'7 
"  Those  writers  on  education,  who  say 
the  genius  and  prevailing  taste  of  chil- 
dren should  be  consulted  before  they  are 
taught  accomplishments,  prove  their 
judgment,"  observed  Mrs.  Darford. 
"  It  is  heavy  work  to  force  them  to  ac- 
quire what  they  have  no  desire  to  learn  ; 
yet  as  there  are  so  many  in  the  world 
who  have  neither  taste  or  genius  for  any 
thing  beyond  trifling  pursuits,  I  do  not 
know  what  is  to  be  done  with  them ; 
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but  to  let  them  drudge  on  so  many  hours 
in  a  day  that  they  may  at  least  become 
fashionable," 

"  As  for  my  sister  and  myself,  mama," 
said  Maria,  laughing,  "  I  suppose  you 
discovered  we  possessed  neither  genius 
for  accomplishments,  or  taste  to  become 
fashionable,  since  we  have  been  kept 
from  instructions  of  either  kind."  "  The 
retired  situation  in  which  we  live,  and 
our  limited  income,  precluded  your  ac- 
quiring any  but  useful  knowledge,"  re- 
turned Mrs.  Darford  ;  "  yet  I  hope  you 
are  not  ignorant  of  all  that  can  make 
reading  and  writing  a  continual  source 
of  amusement." 

After  Miss  Campbell  had  continued 
at  the  instrument  till  she  was  tired,  she 
practised  some  fashionable  steps,  as 
she  stood  before  the  looking  glass,  but 
even  this  favourite  employment  did  not 
please  her,  when  she  had  no  one  to  ad- 
mire her  gracefulness.  She  stood  at  the 
window  to  watch  the  approach  of  morn- 
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ing  visitors,  but  no  one  appeared,  and 
was  half  dead  with  ennui,  and  the  de- 
pression of  having  no  one  to  extol  her 
performances,  till  she  thought  of  writing 
to  her  dear  friend  to  enquire  why  her 
ball-dress  was  not  sent. 

After  expressing  her  anxiety  and  fear 
lest  it  should  not  arrive  in  time,  she  pro- 
ceeded : — "  When  this  ball  is  over,  I  shall 
be  completely  miserable !  You  have  no 
idea  what  a  dull  stupid  life  I  lead,  or 
how  tiresome  the  country  is :  one  dear 
London  square  is  better  than  all  the 
trees,  plantations,  and  shrubberies,  about 
Beauville.  The  very  name  of  the  place 
is  hateful,  is  it  not  ?  I  heartily  wish  I  had 
staid  at  school  till  the  return  of  my  father, 
by  whom  I  hope  to  be  introduced  to 
society  !  Oh,  how  delightful  to  be  the 
mistress  of  his  house  and  establishment 
Mrs.  Darford  and  her  daughters  are 
arrived  ;  but  I  guessed  what  they  were, 
when  Mrs.  Mortimer  told  me  they  were 
amiable.  _I  am  almost  sick  of  the  wrord. 


You  cannot  imagine  any  thing  more 
stupid :  they  know  nothing  of  music 
or  dancing,  and  are  so  satisfied  with 
themselves  that  they  do  not  desire  it. 
These  girls  are  not  at  all  shy  and  bash- 
ful, as  I  expected  to  find  country  ladies : 
they  talk  to  the  gentlemen,  give  their 
opinion  upon  every  subject  wi  h  the 
greatest  ease,  and  are  never  at  a  loss 
for  words ;  but  then  they  speak  of  no- 
thing worth  hearing,  only  of  books  and 
authors :  they  know  nothing  of  fashion, 
no  new  dances  or  songs,  though  one 
pretends  to  sing  without  any  knowledge 
of  music  !  Did  you  ever  he  ir  any  thing 
so  ridiculous  ?  Next  week  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Carpenter  are  expected  to  arrive  before 
the  ball ;  but  as  they  are  likewise  very 
amiable,  I  have  nothing  to  expect  from 
them.  There  will  be  nothing  but  read- 
ing and  writing  all  the  morning,  then 
an  airing,  and  perhaps  a  stupid  amiable 
party  to  dinner.  Ah,  my  dear  Sophia, 
you  are  now  happy,  and  introduced  to 
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pleasanter  companions.  Fail  not  to 
write  to  your  poor  friend,  and  tell  me 
if  there  is  any  hope  of  my  father's  re- 
turn, that  I  may  have  a  chance  of  com- 
ing among  you.  I  wish  my  ball-dress 
was  come,  that  I  might  at  least  have 
something  to  look  at  until  the  night  ar- 
rives in  which  I  am  to  wear  it.  I  hope 
also  it  will  be  no  little  mortification  to 
these  amiable  young  ladies,  to  find  they 
can  have  nothing  like  it." 

With  this  kind-hearted  wish  she  con- 
cluded her  epistle,  and  then  returned  to 
the  room  in  which  she  had  left  the  party 
she  had  been  describing,  but  found  it 
empty.  The  elder  ladies  were  gone  an 
airing  in  Mrs.  Mortimer's  carriage,  and 
the  younger  ones  ha  i  retired  to  their  own 
apartment. 

A  sir.  all  clas  ^ed  book  laid  on  the  table, 
which  tli3  curiosity  of  Arabella  induced 
her  to  open,  although  she  perceive:!  it 
was  written  in,  and  had  been  taught 
such  an  action  was  highly  improper. 
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It  contained  extracts  from  various  au- 
thors, and  belonged  to  Miss  Darford, 
who  returned  to  look  for  it  while  Ara- 
bella was  employed  in  turning  over  the 
leaves.  "  And  this  is  the  way  you  find 
so  much  to  say  in  company/'  observed 
that  young  lady,  entirely  regardless  of 
potitesse  :  "  it  is  all  written  out  for  you, 
I  see." 

"  I  do  not  quite  understand  you,"  re- 
plied Charlotte :  "  these  extracts  are 
made  for  our  amusement  or  instruction, 
and  it  would  be  needless  to  repeat  to 
others,  what  every  one  who  has  read 
the  book's  must  know  as  well  as  our- 
selves." 

"  But  this  is  where  you  get  your  ideas?" 
continued  Arabella.  "  Certainly :  does 
not  every  body  gain  ideas  from  what 
they  read  ?  But  if  you  imagine  these 
are  written,  that  they  may  a  )pear  as  our 
own,  you  are  mistaken.  Do  you  not 
see  the  name  cf  the  author  placed  after 
each  extract  ?" 
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Miss  Campbell  again  looked  in  the 
bock,  and  read,  "  Artificial  manners 
vanish  the  moment  the  natural  passions 
are  touched." — Edgeworth, 

"  In  these  times  no  sensible  person 
will  venture  to  pronounce  that  a  change 
of  fortune  and  station  may  not  await 
the  highest  and  the  lowest ;  and  whether 
we  rise  or  fall  in  the  scale  of  society, 
personal  qualities  and  knowledge  will  be 
valuable :  those  who  fall  cannot  be  des- 
titute, and  those  who  rise  canno.t  be  ri- 
diculous or  contemptible,  if  they  have 
been  prepared  for  their  fortune  by  pro- 
per education." — Edgeworth. 

66  To  count  time  by  its  artificial  divi- 
sions is  the  resource  of  inanity  :  the  un- 
occupied ignorance  of  the  very  lowly, 
and  the  inevitable  ennui  of  the  very  ele- 
vated, alike  find  their  account  in  consul- 
tations with  a  time-piece.  It  is  in  the 
hour-glass  of  energy  and  occupation, 
that  the  sand  is  always  found  lying  at 
the  bottom." — Lady  Morgan, 
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There  was  something  so  appropriate 
to  Miss  Campbell's  situation  in  these 
extracts,  that  she  could  not  help  being- 
struck  with  them, 

"  It  certainly  is  tiresome  to  have  no- 
thing to  do,"  said  she  :  "  and  by  writing 
these,  you  keep  yourself  employed." 
"  It  improves  our  language  also,  and  in- 
forms our  judgment,"  returned  Char- 
lotte. 

"  Very  likely,"  said  Arabella,  throw- 
ing down  the  book  ;  "but  I  could  scarcely 
take  the  trouble  to  read,  much  less  to 
copy  them.  Where  is  your  mama  and 
Mrs.  Mortimer  ?" 

"  They  are  gone  out  in  the  carriage." 

"  Dear !  I  wish  they  had  taken  me 
with  them  :  yet  three  would  have  been 
too  crowded ;  and  what  are  your  sister 
and  you  going  to  do  ?" 

"  Maria  is  engaged  in  our  room,  and 
I  was  going  to  take  a  few  extracts  from 
the  book  we  have  been  reading  this 
morning.  I  am  sorry  you  were  not 
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here  to  hear  it :  you  do  not  know  what 
pleasure  you  have  lost." 

Miss  Campbell  threw  herself  very 
listlessly  into  a  chair,  declaring  that 
she  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  her- 
self: "  perhaps  you  wish  for  the  book," 
said  Charlotte,  and  she  offered  her 
the  volume  she  had  been  speaking*  of — 
"  another  time  will  do  for  me." 

"  Oh,  dear  no !  I  hate  reading,  par- 
ticularly to  myself." 

"  Are  you  inclined  to  work  then  ?" 
asked  Charlotte.  "  If  you  are,  and  will 
give  me  leave,  I  will  bring  mine  and 
sit  with  you  ;  or  if  you  like  to  walk,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  accompany  you." 

"  Walk  !  what  when  it  is  so  hot  ?  I 
cannot  think  of  it." 

"  We  shall  find  it  cool  in  the  shrub- 
bery," returned  Charlotte  ;  "  and  I  wish 
to  visit  the  upper  summer-house,  to  see 
if  a  wild  orchis  I  observed  the  last  time 
I  walked  there,  is  blown." 

"  Oh !  if  you  are   going  to  botanize, 
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for  Heaven's  sake  don't  take  me  with 
you  !  Nothing  upon  earth  can  be  so  tire- 
some." 

"  You  need  not  fear,"  said  Charlotte 
smiling :  "  I  am  no  botanical  rambler  ; 
but  the  variety  of  orchis-roots  were 
shewn  me  by  Mr.  Carpenter,  whom  I 
met  here  last  summer,  and  I  wish  to 
shew  him  I  have  not  forgotten  them. 
1  promise  not  to  trouble  you  with  my 
remarks  ;  and  if  I  had  not  mentioned 
my  motive  for  wishing  to  go  to  the  sum- 
mer-house, you  would  not  have  known 
it  from  my  attention  to  the  flower." 

"  Well,  let  us  go  then :  not  that  I 
can  imagine  there  is  any  pleasure  in 
walking.  "Pis  true,  I  have  not  practised 
my  usual  time  to-day  ;  but  as  we  expect 
no  company  this  evening,  and  you  will 
be  reading,  I  shall  have  nothing  else  to 
do  at  that  time,  unless  my  ball-dress 
arrives." 

So  saying,  without  expressing  herself 
obliged  to  Charlotte,  or  apologizing  for 
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taking  her  from  the  employment  she 
intended  to  pursue,  she  put  on  her  bon- 
net, and  they  commenced  their  walk. 

Miss  Campbell  leant  upon  the  arm  of 
her  companion  all  the  way,  complained 
of  the  heat  and  the  roughness  of  the 
gravel,  while  the  flowers,  on  each  side 
the  warbling  of  the  birds,  the  beautiful 
trees,  were  all  disregarded,  except  one 
rose,  which,  as  Charlotte  pointed  out  to 
her  a  flower  near  it,  she  preferred,  be- 
cause it  was  so  like  an  artificial  one. 

Charlotte  could  not  help  smiling  at 
this  criterion  of  beauty  in  a  natural 
flower,  and  drawing  many  a  silent  com- 
parison between  her  present  companion 
and  her  sister  Maria,  with  whom  she 
last  walked  that  way,  whose  genuine 
taste  and  lively  pleasure  in  the  beauties 
of  nature  appeared  in  all  she  said,  while 
poor  Arabella  uttered  nothing  but  com- 
plaints. 

On  returning  home  each  lady  retired 
to  her  own  apartment,  not  more  pleased 
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with  each  other  than  on  their  first  set- 
ting out ;  but  Charlotte  hoped  by  shew- 
ing attention  to  any  guest  of  Mrs.  Mor- 
timer, she  should  evince  her  desire  of 
obliging  that  lady,  though  she  despaired 
of  pleasing  Miss  Campbell. 

Maria  had  spread  their  best  frocks, 
and  silk  petticoats  on  the  bed,  for  her 
mother's  and  sister's  inspection ;  but  she 
was  so  grown,  that  though  short  petti- 
coats were  in  fashion,  she  feared  it  would 
be  impossible  to  appear  in  hers. 

Time,  however,  would  not  allow 
them  to  deliberate  on  the  matter  then  : 
as  the  dinner-bell  had  rung,  the  consul- 
tation was  postponed  until  the  next 
morning,  and  before  that  time  it  became 
unnecessary,  for  in  the  evening  two 
boxes  arrived,  one  addressed  to  Miss 
Campbell,  and  the  other  to  Mrs.  Mor- 
timer. 

The  former  was  what  Arabella  had 
so  long  expected,  and  the  other  con- 
tained two  elegant,  yet  unornamented 
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these  were  what  my  young  friends 
would  like  to  appear  in  on  the  approach- 
ing occasion/'  said  Mrs.  Mortimer ; 
"  and  must  beg  them  to  wear  them  in 
compliment  to  me" 

The  young  ladies  and  their  mother 
expressed  their  thanks  in  the  warmest 
terms  ;  the  dresses  were  exactly  suited 
to  their  taste,  and  such  as  they  highly 
approved.  The  kind  attention  of  their 
friend  also  in  procuring  them  was  so  de- 
licate that  they  could  not  be  otherwise 
than  gratified. 

Miss  Campbell  was  entirely  occupied 
in  examining  her  own  dress,  which  she 
proposed  putting  on  immediately,  "  to 
see  how  it  would  set ;"'  and  Mrs.  Mor- 
timer desired  the  Darfords  to  do  the 
same  :  "  as  we  have  no  company,"  said 
she,  "  let  us  for  once  devote  part  of  the 
evening  to  the  study  of  shapes  and  the 
becoming,  although  I  confess  it  is  rather 
different  from  our  usual  avocations." 
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The  young  ladies  retired,  and  in  a 
short  time  appeared  in  their  ball-dresses. 
Miss  Campbell  was  quite  in  her  element ; 
she  swam  round  the  room,  and  had  no 
eyes  for  any  but  herself  and  her  attire. 
The  mother's  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her 
daughters,  and  each  sister  viewed  her- 
self in  the  other.  Their  dresses  were 
exactly  alike,  and  Mrs.  Mortimer  pro- 
nounced none  could  fit  better ;  while 
Mrs.  Darford  secretly  concluded  no 
girls  could  look  better  in  them. 

After  this  private  exhibition,  the  sis- 
ters retired  to  unrobe,  begging  their 
mother  to  defer  reading  till  they  re- 
turned. But  Miss  Campbell  would  wil- 
lingly have  kept  hers  on  the  remainder 
of  the  evening :  her  friend's  letter  re- 
mained unopened,  while  she  repeatedly 
looked  in  the  glass,  walking  backwards 
and  forwards  like  a  strutting  peacock 
proud  of  his  plumes. 

"  There's   friendship  for  you,"    said  s 
Maria,  who  had  observed  the  neglected 
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letter,  on  closing1  the  door  of  their  apart- 
ment on  herself  and  sister. 

"  It  is  indeed  another  proof  of  Mrs. 
Mortimer's  kindness  to  us,"  replied 
Charlotte;  "  and  she  has  suited  our  wishes 
as  well  as  our  taste  in  this  acceptable 
present." 

Maria  blushed.  "  I  was  thinking  of 
Miss  Campbell/'  said  she,  "  who  has  not 
opened  the  letter  from  her  friend  yet, 
although  she  expressed  so  much  anxiety 
to  hear  from  her.  I  must  say,  I  guessed 
it  was  the  ball  dress  that  she  was  most 
impatient  to  see." 

"  Why  do  we  think  of  her  ?"  answered 
Charlotte,  "  while  we  have  Mrs.  Morti- 
mer's kindness  in  view?  Her  friendship 
is  a  much  more  agreeable  subject.  The 
bail  dresses  were  soon  laid  aside,  but  not 
the  remembrance  of  their  friend's  atten- 
tion in  sending  for  them. 

While  they  were  out  of  the  room  the 
footman  had  received  orders  to  procure 
some  white  satin  shoes  from  the  neigh- 
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bouring  town,  that  each  young*  lady 
might  choose  a  pair  ;  but  the  remainder 
of  the  evening  was  far  too  short  to  finish 
the  book,  in  which  they  were  so  interested 
that  even  the  absence  of  Miss  Campbell 
was  unnoticed  by  any  of  the  party. 

That  young  lady  remained  all  the  time 
in  her  own  room,  adjusting  a  few  orna- 
ments for  her  hair,  which  had  been  sent 
with  her  dress ;  and  when  this  was  done 
she  found  time  to  read  her  friend's  letter 
It  was  not  long,  or  very  affectionate,  yet 
enumerated  so  many  engagements  past, 
present,  and  to  come,  that  Arabella 
sighed  on  reflecting  she  had  only  one 
ball  in  expectation. 

As  for  the  dinner  parties  and  other 
engagements,  Mrs.  Mortimer  entered 
entered  into,  they  were  in  her  opinion 
too  dull  and  heavy  to  afford  any  pleasure 
either  on  their  arrival  or  by  anticipation .. 
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CHAP.  VI. 


"  But  say  in  courtly  life  can  craft  be  learnt 
Where  knowledge  opens  and  exalts  the  soul ; 

Where  fortune  lavishes  her  gifts  unearn'd, 
Can  selfishness  the  liberal  heart  controul?" 

BEATTIE. 

THE  next  day,  and  the  next,  were  in 
Miss  Campbell's  estimation  very  tire- 
some, who  found  nothing  to  interest  her 
but  the  trying  on  of  the  shoes  !  She  prac- 
tised her  steps  in  each  pair,  and  at  last 
could  not  find  any  to  fit  her  so  exactly 
as  she  wished. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carpenter  arrived,  but 
they  brought  no  accession  of  pleasure  to 
Arabella,  for  they  talked  of  nothing  but 
books,  and  produced  some  new  publica- 
tions which  Charlotte  and  Maria  were 
desirous  of  seeing.  Mr.  Carpenter  came 
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full  fraught  with  news  from  the  Botanic 
Gardens,  and  promised  to  give  Charlotte 
all  the  information  in  his  power. 

"  After  the  ball  we  will  do  so  and  so ; 
and  after  the  ball  we  will  walk  to  this 
hill  and  that  valley,"  was  their  daily 
arrangement ;  "  where,"  said  Mr.  Car- 
penter, u  we  will  court  the  southern 
breeze — 

"  At  whose  call  the  light  fays  start 
That  silent  in  their  hidden  bowers, 

Lie  penciling  with  tenderest  heart, 
The  blossoms  thin,  and  infant  flowers.'* 

While  poor  Arabella  still  regretted 
that  after  the  ball  she  should  have  no- 
thing to  do  or  think  of ;  alas !  before  this 
much  desired  evening  arrived  she  found 
herself  very  ill,  and  an  apothecary  being 
sent  for,  he  pronounced  her  disorder  to 
be  the  measles,  and  ordered  her  by  no 
means  to  leave  her  bed.  Thus  were  her 
long  cherished  hopes  of  outshining  all 
her  companions  at  this  memorable  ball 
blasted  at  once.  She  fretted  and  wept 
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because  she  could  not  go,  wear  her  new 
dress,  and  shew  off  her  best  dancing, 
which  she  had  for  so  many  days  been 
secretly  practising. 

The  Darfords  were  really  sorry  for 
her  disappointment,  and  Charlotte  even 
offered  to  stay  at  home  and  be  her  com- 
panion while  the  rest  of  the  party  went ; 
but  of  this  Mrs,  Mortimer  would  not 
hear :  if  any  one  stayed  she  declared  it 
should  be  herself,  for  whom  the  ball- 
room had  but  few  attractions,  except  the 
meeting  with  her  friends,  and  observing 
how  Charlotte  and  Maria  looked  and 
moved  among  other  young  people. 

No  scruples  arose  in  the  mind  of  Ara- 
bella as  to  the  trouble  she  was  giving,  or 
the  sacrifice  her  friends  would  have  made 
on  her  account.  She  seemed  to  think 
all  her  acquaintance  destined  for  her 
convenience,  or  that  they  ought  to  give 
up  their  own  pleasure  for  her  accommo- 
dation ;  and  this  also  without  receiving 
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any  thanks,  for  she  never  thought   of 
offering  them  any. 

When  Mrs.  Mortimer's  maid  had  dressed 
the  Miss  Darfords,  the  good  lady,  who 
was  sitting  by  Miss  Campbell's  bed  side, 
desired  to  see  them  before  they  left  the 
house,  and  they  entered  the  room  for 
that  purpose :  their  hair  was  nicely  ar- 
ranged, their  ornaments  few,  but  hand- 
some, and  their  friend  could  not  help 
expressing  her  satisfaction  at  their  ap- 
pearance. 

"  Let  me  see  them  also,"  said  Miss 
Campbell  undrawing  the  curtain. 

"  My  dear,  you  must  not  put  your 
hand  out  of  bed,"  said  Mrs.  Mortimer  : 
"  you  will  check  the  eruption."  "  But 
I  imll  see  them,"  cried  Arabella  very 
violently,  "  and  I  wish  I  could  tear 
the  clothes  from  their  backs,  to  think 
they  are  going  without  me." 

"  Have  you  any  fever  ?"  asked  Mrs. 
Mortimer,  gently  replacing  her  hand 
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under  the  bed  clothes :  "  let  me  feel  your 
pulse  :  your  speech  borders  on  delirium." 
"  No,  no,  I  am  not  delirious  ;  nor  do  I 
think  it  would  hurt  me  at  all  to  go  to 
the  ball :  I  feel  very  well  now." 

"  That  is  because  you  are  warm  in  bed ; 
but,  my  dear  Charlotte,  bring  hither  the 
looking  glass,  and  let  her  see  what  sort 
of  a  figure  she  would  make  in  a  ball 
room."  Arabella  looked  and  saw  a  face 
as  red  as  scarlet :  "  I  should  not  have 
minded  this,"  cried  she,  "  if  it  had  been 
after  the  ball  ;  but  just  before  it,  and 
when  we  may  not  hear  of  another  for 
a  twelvemonth,  who  could  bear  the  dis- 
appointment ?" 

u  You  must  bear  it,  however,"  said 
Mrs.  Mortimer  ;  "  and  if  there  were 
twenty  balls  in  view,  and  you  do  not 
keep  yourself  more  composed,  it  is  pro- 
bable you  would  not  go  to  one  of  them. 
I  am  sorry  you  are  so  ill  able  to  bear  dis- 
appointment ;  but  go,  my  dear  girls," 
said  she  to  the  Darfords  :  "  your  mother 
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is  ready,  and  the  carriage  waiting.  I 
wish  you  much  pleasure." 

"  So  do  not  I"  exclaimed  the  enraged 
Arabella;  "  and  I  think  you  won't  dance, 
for  you  don't  know  how." 

"  In  that  you  are  mistaken,"  replied 
Mrs.  Mortimer ;  "  and  Lady  Stanley 
will  take  care  they  do  not  want  part- 
ners." 

The  Miss  Darfords  left  the  room  not 
so  much  hurt  as  surprised  at  the  ill-nature 
Miss  Campbell  had  expressed;  but  this 
was  soon  forgotten  in  their  anticipation 
of  the  pleasure  they  were  going  to  enjoy. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carpenter  were  also  ready, 
and  their  carriages  drove  off  together. 

Mrs.  Mortimer  then  expressed  her 
displeasure  at  the  behaviour  of  Miss 
Campbell.  "  Setting  aside  the  unkind- 
ness  of  it,"  said  she,  "  can  you  consider 
it  at  all  like  a  gentlewoman  ?  or  would 
those  ladies  whom  you  style  fashionable, 
express  themselves  thus  ?" 

Arabella   only  replied   in   the   same 
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strain,  and  her  kind  friend  willing  to 
attribute  it  to  the  effect  of  fever,  begged 
her  to  remain  quiet. 

It  was  well  for  the  invalid  that  Mrs. 
Mortimer  did  not  go,  for  by  no  one  else 
would  she  have  been  keep  silent :  what 
with  her  illness  and  the  disappointment 
she  had  felt,  she  became  so  irritable, 
that  but  for  that  lady's  presence  the 
whole  evening  would  have  been  spent 
in  fruitless  complaining,  and  regret  that 
she  was  not  at  the  ball.  Mrs.  Mortimer 
sat  by  her  till  she  was  asleep,  and  then 
retired  to  her  own  dressing-room  to 
wait  the  return  of  her  friends,  for  whom 
she  had  ordered  a  fire  and  refreshments. 

The  time  was  occupied  with  a  book 
till  their  arrival,  and  she  was  surprised 
to  find  it  so  late,  or  rather  early  an 
hour,  when  the  carriages  which  brought 
them  drove  to  the  door.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Carpenter  retired  to  their  own  apart- 
ment, where  they  found  every  thing  pre- 
pared for  their  comfort  and  convenience  ; 
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but  Mrs.  Darford  and  her  daughters  on 
hearing  Mrs.  Mortimer  was  still  up, 
went  by  invitation  to  her  dressing-room. 
She  examined  the  smiling  faces  of  the 
girls,  and  read  in  the  countenance  of  their 
mother  that  they  had  been  admired,  if 
not  by  others.,  at  least  by  herself. 

"  Have  you  danced  ?"  asked  Mrs. 
Mortimer.  "  Every  dance  but  the  last, 
Madam,"  replied  Charlotte ;  "  but  how  is 
Miss  Campbell?"  "  Asleep,  and  I  hope  in 
a  fair  way  to  do  well :  but  now,  my  dears, 
I  see  you  are  not  sleepy :  let  me  hear  whe- 
ther you  have  enjoyed  the  evening  ?  who 
were  there  ?  and  who  were  your  partners? 
I  have  ordered  refreshments  for  you." 

"  How  good  you  are,  dear  Madam," 
said  both  the  sisters  :  "  who  can  resist  this 
nice  egg  wine  ?"  "  But  if  I  drink  it,55 
continued  Maria,  u  I  shall  talk  more 
than  ever:  what  will  you  say  to  me?" 

"  That  you  should  endeavour  to  enter- 
tain Mrs.  Mortimer  after  she  has  so 
kindly  promoted  your  pleasure ;  but 
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remember,  added  she  in  a  lower  tone, 
"  ridicule  affords  her  as  little  satisfaction 
as  it  does  me."  ' 

"  Oh,  Lady  Stanley's  party  affords 
nothing  ridiculous/'  replied  the  gay 
Maria:  «  It  is  not  like  Wilnhurst."  She 
then  attempted  to  describe  the  apart- 
ments, the  company,  their  dresses,  her 
handsome  partners,  and  the  excellent 
music ;  but  before  these  subjects  were 
half  exhausted  Mrs.  Darford  reminded 
her  of  bed.  When  Mrs.  Mortimer  had 
paid  another  visit  to  Miss  Campbell's 
apartment,  in  which  her  maid  was  to 
watch  all  night,  and  finding  her  yet 
asleep,  they  separated  till  a  late  hour  the 
next  morning. 

At  breakfast  they  were  joined  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Carpenter,  when  after  enquir- 
ing for  the  invalid,  the  subject  of  the  ball 
was  renewed,  and  every  one  declared 
they  had  never  spent  a  pleasanter  even- 
ing. Mrs.  Mortimer  visited  Arabella 
again,  who  recollected  all  that  had  passed 
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the  preceding  evening,  and  begged  Char- 
lotte and  Maria  would  come  and  give 
her  an  account  of  their  entertainment, 
"  What/'  said  the  latter,  "  when  only 
the  thought  of  our  going  made  her  so 
very  angry  last  night  ?  Can  she  desire  to 
hear  more  of  it  ?" 

"  We  must  recollect  she  was  then 
under  the  influence  of  fever,"  returned 
Charlotte;  "  and  if  it  is  now  in  our  power 
to  afford  her  any  pleasure  we  ought  to 
do  it."  They  accordingly  went  to  her 
apartment,  and  began  to  recount  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  entertainment ;  but  before 
they  had  half  got  through  the  relation 
their  auditor  grew  so  restless  and  uneasy 
that  the  maid  who  attended  her  begged 
them  to  defer  the  conclusion  of  the  de- 
tail till  another  opportunity. 

Agreeable  to  ancient  custom  Mr.  Cle- 
ments, who  had  attempted  two  dances 
with  Maria,  called  in  the  morning  to  en- 
quire how  his  fair  partner  had  rested  : 
but  he  was  the  only  one  of  all  their 
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numerous  beaux  who  thought  of  so 
ceremonious  a  visit. 

After  this  interesting  event  was  over, 
and  Miss  Campbell  recovered,  things 
went  on  in  their  usual  manner.  The 
Darfords  walked  and  talked  with  Mr. 
Carpenter,  from  whom  Charlotte  gained 
much  botanical  knowledge.  Maria  con- 
tinued to  afford  amusement  to  Mr.  Cle- 
ments, and  in  pleasing  him  gave  pleasure 
to  herself. 

Arabella  alone  complained  of  having 
nothing  to  amuse  or  interest  her  :  she 
had  been  accustomed  to  do  every  thing, 
to  be  seen,  heard,  and  admired ;  and 
without  these  concomitants  found  all  em- 
ployment irksome.  As  the  departure 
of  Mrs.  Darford  and  her  daughters  drew 
near,  she  secretly  rejoiced,  hoping  that 
the  more  than  common  attention  which 
was  paid  to  them  would  be  transferred 
to  herself. 

After  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carpenter  had 
left  them,  Charlotte  was  deputed  to  ex- 
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amine  the  daily  papers,  which  she  readily 
did,  in  hopes  of  finding  news  of  her 
father ;  and  Miss  Campbell,  to  avoid 
the  trouble  of  looking  for  it  herself, 
usually  asked  if  there  were  any  India 
news,  or  occurrence  in  the  fashionable 
world  worth  hearing. 

"  Here  is  the  marriage  of  a  Miss  Elliot, 
whom  I  think  I  have  heard  you  speak 
of,"  returned  Charlotte. 

"Elliot!  bless  me!  is  she  married?'" 
exclaimed  Miss  Campbell :  "  who  has 
married  her?  The  first  assistant  at 
our  school,  Madam/'  continued  she, 
addressing  Mrs.  Mortimer:  u  I  really 
thought  she  must  have  remained  an  old 
maid!" 

66  And  suppose  she  had,"  returned 
Mrs.  Mortimer  with  a  smile  ;  "  would 
she  have  been  less  happy  or  respectable  ?" 

Arabella,  who  had  forgot  she  was 
speaking  to  one  of  the  fraternity,  now 
hesitated,  and  replied,  "  No,  Madam,  I 
don't  mean  that ;  but  she  had  no  fortune, 
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therefore  I  did  not  suppose  any  body 
would  have  her  :  but  who  is  she  married 
to  ?"  asked  she,  turning  to  Charlotte. 

"William  Egertone,  of  Berner's-street, 
Esquire." 

"  Esquire !  is  that  after  his  name  ? 
Well,  really  now  if  I  was  in  town  I  would 
go  and  wish  her  much  joy:  but  what 
else  do  you  see  ?  something  that  interests 
you." 

"  Another  marriage !"  said  Charlotte 
in  a  tremulous  voice,  and  presenting  the 
paper  to  Mrs.  Mortimer,  she  pointed  to 
the  next  paragraph,  which  was  as  fol- 
lows :— «  On  the  loth  of  March,  at  Ma- 
dras, Col.  Campbell,  of  the  Honourable 
East  India  Company's  Service,  to  Miss 
Selby,  a  young  lady  of  extraordinary 
beauty.  The  Colonel's  former  wife 
died  in  England  about  twelvemonths 
since.''' 

"  This  is  extraordinary/'  said  Mrs. 
Mortimer,  "  and  what  will  surprise  you, 
my  dear  Arabella :  yet  I  wonder  we 
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have  not  heard  of  it  from  any  other 
quarter." 

"  Dear  Madam !  what  is  it  ?"  replied 
Miss  Campbell :  "  is  any  body  dead  ?" 

"  No,  my  dear,  a  second  marriage ; 
what  think  you  of  your  father?" 

"  Oh !  surely  he  is  not  married  again  !" 
cried  Arabella  :  "  he  could  scarcely  have 
heard  of  my  mother's  death." 

"  The  paper  informs  us  he  is,"  replied 
Mrs.  Mortimer.  "  I  am  sorry  you  have 
not  heard  of  it  some  other  way." 

Arabella  took  the  paper  with  a  tremb- 
ling hand,  and  evidently  much  displeased, 
read  the  important  paragraph.  "  It  can- 
not be  true/'  said  she.  "  I  won't  believe 
it  till  I  hear  it  from  my  father  himself: 
yet  he  has  never  written  to  me  since  my 
mother's  death." 

"  His  letters  may  not  have  reached 
you,  my  dear ;  but  you  cannot  tell  that 
he  has  not  written,"  resumed  Mrs. 
Mortimer,  anxious  to  calm  the  uneasi- 
ness she  read  in  her  countenance. 
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Arabella  burst  into  tears,  not  so  much 
from  affection  to  her  father,  whom  she 
scarcely  recollected,  as  the  mortification 
and  disappointment  of  not  being  the 
first  female  in  his  house  on  his  return 
home,  and  perhaps  not  there  at  all. 

"  He  thinks  wo  more  of  me !"  she  ex- 
claimed ;  "  and  how  shall  I  ever  bear  a 
mother-in-law  !  one  perhaps  as  young  as 
myself !  Oh,  Mrs.  Mortimer,  what  shall 
I  do?" 

"  Indeed,  my  dear,''  said  her  kind 
friend,  who  regarded  her  with  affection 
for  her  mother's  sake :  "I  know  not 
what  to  say,  but  that  it  is  probable  your 
future  prospects  will  be  much  changed 
by  this  event :  yet  believe  me,  by  the 
friendship  I  bore  towards  your  dear 
mother,  your  situation  in  my  house,  and 
the  treatment  you  receive  from  me  never 
shall,  if  you  will  accept  of  my  advice, 
and  account  me  your  friend  !" 

Arabella's  pride  was  at  that  moment 
entirely  subdued :  "  and  will  you  love 
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me  as  you  love  the  Darford's,"  said  she 
sobbing,  and  approaching  Mrs.  Morti- 
mer, "  now  I  have  none  other  friend 
but  you  ?" 

"  I  will  treat  you  with  the  same  kind- 
ness and  attention,"  returned  Mrs.  Mor- 
timer, taking  her  hand  :  "  it  is  in  your 
own  power  to  gain  my  love  by  acting  as 
they  do." 

Humiliated  by  the  distressing  prospect 
of  her  father's  neglect,  and  the  thought 
of  a  young  mother-in-law,  Arabella  pro- 
mised her  endeavour*  to  be  like  them  : 
66  but  my  fortune"  continued  she,  "  I 
shall  have  none  :  tell  me,  dear  Mrs.  Mor- 
timer, can  my  father  deprive  me  of 
this?" 

"  That  which  is  his  own,  my  dear,  he 
can  certainly  dispose  of  as  he  pleases." 

"  And  suppose  my  allowance  should 
not  be  continued,  what  would  you  do  ? 
I  dare  say  he  will  send  no  more  money 
for  my  use  ;  all  must  be  lavished  on  this 
new  wife !" 
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"  I'll  tell  you  what,  my  dear/'  said  Mrs. 
Mortimer.  "  I  like  your  manner  of 
speaking  of  it  less  than  the  thing  itself. 
Under  my  roof  you  will  not  be  in  want 
of  money  ;  but  I  hope  you  will  not  lose 
the  respect  due  to  a  parent !" 

"  Not  when  he  forgets  he  has  a  daugh- 
ter ?" 

"Not  even  then  ;  but  you  are  not  sure 
he  has  forgotten  it.  His  letters  may  have 
been  mis-sent.  Hitherto  your  remittances 
have  been  regular,  and  your  bills  dis- 
charged ;  but  in  future  you  must  have 
none  of  the  latter  without  my  knowledge. 
Of  this  we  will  talk  another  time :  at 
present  you  had  better  walk  in  the  gar- 
den with  your  friends;  and  be  assured 
this  event  will  make  no  alteration  in  my 
conduct  towards  you,  unless  you  forfeit 
my  esteem." 

Mrs.  Mortimer  then  kissed  her,  and 
entered  into  conversation  with  Mrs. 
Darford,  while  the  three  girls  retired 
to  the  garden. 
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"  And  will  it  not  cause  a  difference  in 
your  behaviour  to  me  ?"  asked  Arabella, 
as  she  walked  between  the  sisters. 

"  No/'  replied  they  both  together ; 
u  unless  it  makes  us  love  you  better." 

"  You  mean  if  it  makes  me  more 
worthy  of  your  love ;  but  will  not  the 
loss  of  fortune  make  you  neglect  me  ?" 

"  I  am  sorry  you  think  such  a  question 
necessary  /'replied  Charlotte.  "  Whether 
you  have  a  fortune  or  not,  we  shall  be 
always  anxious  for  your  welfare." 

Each  sister  then  said  all  in  their  power 
to  reconcile  her  to  the  change,  and  by 
their  warm  encomiums  on  Mrs.  Morti- 
mer's generosity  sufficiently  proved  to 
Arabella  they  were  neither  envious  or 
jealous  of  the  kindness  she  had  shewn 
her. 

While  they  were  thus  engaged,  that 
lady  talked  over  the  affair  with  her 
friend :  "  I  wish,"  said  she,  "  it  may 
rouse  Arabella  from  her  fashionable 
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apathy,  for .  I  cannot  think  her  father  will 
take  much  further  notice  of  her.  He  has 
scarcely  known  her  since  her  infancy ; 
and  pride  alone  as  I  imagine  was  his  in- 
ducement to  pay  liberally  for  her  educa- 
tion and  other  expences;  but  now  he 
has  formed  other  connections,  it  is  not 
likely  this  liberality  will  be  continued. 
Her  mother's  fortune  is,  I  believe,  settled 
upon  her ;  but  this  is  small  compared 
with  what  she  has  been  taught  to  expect : 
yet  had  she  more  useful  knowledge  and 
less  vanity  she  might  be  a  very  happy 
woman.  Supposing  her  stay  with  me 
would  not  be  long,  I  have  not  en- 
deavoured to  break  through  those  habits 
which  have  so  enchained  her  mind,  nor 
can  I  hope  they  will  now  be  changed 
without  much  trouble  to  myself.  You 
may  believe  I  speak  without  flattery, 
when  I  say  I  wish  to  see  her  like  our 
Charlotte.  I  know  I  am  asking  a  great 
favour  when  I  solicit  you  to  leave 
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that  dear  girl  with  us  for  some  months, 
that  if  possible  Arabella  may  profit  by 
her  example." 

Mrs.  Darford  could  not  refuse  any 
thing  to  so  kind  a  friend ;  and  it  was 
agreed  Charlotte  should  remain  at  Beau- 
ville.  "  It  is  on  my  account,"  said  Miss 
Campbell,  "  that  this  arrangement  is 
made  !  How  kind  of  Mrs.  Mortimer  to 
ask  you  to  stay,  for  I  don't  know  what  I 
should  have  done  after  you  were  gone. 
What  are  music  and  dancing  to  me  now  ? 
It  is  of  no  use  to  practise  them  wrhen  I 
can  no  longer  expect  to  shine  in  the 
world  !"  "  But  these  accomplishments 
will  amuse  yourself  and  friends,"  said 
Charlotte,  "  and  should  not  be  forgotten 
because  you  may  no  longer  be  in  fashion- 
able life.  /,  for  one,  shall  be  always 
happy  to  hear  you  play  ;  and  though  for 
the  last  few  days  my  mother  and  sister 
will  be  here,  I  must  beg  you  to  exeuse 
my  paying  you  less  attention,  after 
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their  departure  my  whole  time  will  be 
devoted  to  Mrs.  Mortimer  and  you." 

It  was  the  first  time  this  affectionate 
family  were  ever  separated  ;  and  Char- 
lotte struggled  to  suppress  her  emotion 
at  the  thought  of  her  mother  and  sister 
returning  home  without  her.  Much  as 
she  revered  Mrs.  Mortimer,  these  were 
still  dearer ;  and  she  wept,  yet  endea- 
voured to  smile  when  Mrs.  Darford 
told  her,  "  this  was  an  opportunity  of 
proving  whether  she  had  subdued  that 
false  sensibility  which  rendered  us  inca- 
pable of  attending  to  the  wishes  of  our 
friends." 

"  But  how  long  do  you  think  Mrs. 
Mortimer  will  want  me  to  stay  ?"  said 
she. 

"  Probably  till  she  goes  to  London," 
replied  her  mother  ;  "  and  if  she  wishes 
you  to  accompany  her  there,  you  must 
wot  object." 

"  Oh,  then"   observed   Maria,  "  my 
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sister  will  not  wish  to  refuse  !  1  o  go  to 
London, and  with  Mrs,  Mortimer,  must 
bearable!" 

"  But  how  long  would  such  a  journey 
keep  me  from  dear  mama  and  yourself  ?" 
repeated  Charlotte.  "  However,  it  is  not 
likely  Mrs.  Mortimer  should  desire  it ; 
and  then  I  shall  return  to  you.  Tell  me, 
therefore,  mama,  when  she  goes,  that 
I  may  keep  it  in  my  private  remem- 
brance. Indeed  I  will  discover  no  im- 
patience, only  it  will  give  me  pleasure  to 
think  when  I  may  be  likely  to  see  you 
again !" 

Mrs.  Darford  smiled,  and  replied, 
"  about  the  latter  end  of  January,  I  be- 
lieve, Mrs.  Mortimer  leaves  this  place  for 
London !"  "  And  now  it  is  the  end  of 
August,"  said  the  affectionate  girl :  "  five 
months  I  declare !  What  a  time  to  be 
away  from  you  both !  Promise,  dear 
mama,  dear  Maria,  promise  to  write 
often ;  and  should  you  be  ill,  or  any  mis- 
fortune happen  to  my  dear  father,  you 
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will  let  me  return  immediately,  will  you 
not  ?  At  any  time  it  is  distressing  to  be 
separated  from  our  family  ;  but  in  sor  - 
row,  far,  far  more  so!  it  is  insup- 
portable !" 

"  Nay,  my  dear  Charlotte,  you  must 
learn  to  bear  whatever  evils  are  ap- 
pointed for  you,"  replied  her  mother, 
kC  and  not  call  them  insupportable  till 
you  have  failed  in  the  attempt,  or  been 
denied  the  assistance  of  Heaven  !" 

After  giving  her  the  promise  she  re- 
quired, Charlotte  became  more  at  ease  ; 
and  the  remainder  of  the  time  Mrs.  Dar- 
ford  had  to  stay  was  spent  with  Mrs. 
Mortimer. 
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CHAP.  VII. 


**  When  example  enforces  instruction,  it  sinks  with 
double  weight  into  a  retentive  mind,  and  inspires  a 
laudable  ambition  of  copying  amiable  virtues." 

WITH  a  heavy  heart  Charlotte  saw 
the  chaise  which  contained  her  mother 
and  sister,  drive  from  the  door,  after  she 
had  repeated  her  various  charges  to 
them  to  remember  her  birds,  and  her 
flowers,  with  divers  messages  to  the  poor 
people  ;  but  above  all  she  intreated  they 
would  write  often.  Unwilling  that  Mrs. 
Mortimer  should  see  the  tears  that  would 
flow,  notwithstanding  all  her  efforts  to 
suppress  them,  she  passed  an  hour  or  two 
in  her  own  room  before  she  joined  her 
and  Miss  Campbell,  to  whom  Mrs.  Mor- 
timer took  this  opportunity  of  relating 
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why  she  had  requested  the  company  ef 
her  young  friend,  and  enjoining  the  ne- 
cessity of  her  following  Miss  Darford's 
example. 

"  It  is  on  every  account  desirable  for 
you  to  be  continually  employed,"  said 
she,  "  to  avoid  unpleasant  reflections 
on  the  past,  or  equally  disagreeable  anti- 
cipations of  the  future.  I  would  wish 
you  also  to  consider  how  difficult  it  will 
be  to  secure  your  father's  affections,  or 
recover  them  if  estranged  from  you, 
without  amiable  manners.  I  know  of 
no  one  from  whom  you  could  take  a 
better  example  than  Miss  Darford ;  and 
do  not  suppose,  because  you  have  left 
school,  and  are  accomplished,  you  have 
nothing  more  to  learn  :  Charlotte's  in- 
formation is  superior  to  yours,  and  I 
would  have  you  seize  the  opportunity 
now  presented  you  of  acquiring  the 
same."  Mrs.  Mortimer  spoke  with  the 
energy  of  friendship  ;  and  Arabella, 
though  mortified  at  hearing  so  much  of 
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her  own  inferiority,  promised  to  do  as 
she  wished. 

When  Miss  Darford  had  dried  her 
eyes,  and  composed  her  spirits,  she  en- 
tered the  room  in  which  they  were  sit- 
ting ;  her  benevolent  friend  greeted  her 
with  a  smile,  and  putting  Miss  Edg- 
worth's  tale  of  Almeria  into  her  hand, 
begged  her  to  read  aloud.  Miss  Camp- 
bell became  interested  in  the  story,  and 
the  judicious  remarks  of  Mrs.  Mortimer 
convinced  her  of  many  truths  she  had  not 
before  considered.  Although  she  thought 
Charlotte  like  Miss  Elfield,  she  mentally 
determined  that  had  she  Almeria's  for- 
tune she  would  not  have  acted  as  she  had 
done. 

It  was  some  time  before  her  inactive 
mind  could  become  habituated  to  the 
various  plans  suggested  by  her  compa- 
nion for  their  mutual  improvement ;  and 
had  not  Mrs.  Mortimer  forbade  it,  Char- 
lotte would  often  have  changed  her  ar- 
lo  rfowm  <  <-?ocn  d^worft 
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rangements  for  Arabella's  accommoda- 
4  3i 


"  No,  my  dear/'  said  she,  "  pursue 
your  own  plan,  it  will  afford  you  greater 
benefit.  I  should  be  making  an  ill  re- 
turn to  your  dear  mother  for  the  plea- 
sure of  your  company  if  I  suffered  you 
to  lose  those  habits  which  do  so  much 
credit  to  her  instruction.  I  wish  Ara- 
bella to  follow  your  example  ;  not  lead 
you  from  such  rational  pursuits." 

Miss  Campbell  understood  French  bet- 
ter than  her  friend,  and  undertook  to  im- 
prove her  in  that  language,  while  Char- 
lotte gave  her  lessons  in  chronology, 
geography,  and  the  use  of  the  globes. 
Arabella  began  to  be  fond  of  reading, 
and  as  she  became  acquainted  with  his- 
tory and  other  studies,  would  attend  with 
greater  interest  to  the  conversation  of 
Mrs.  Mortimer  and  her  friends,  although 
they  did  not  talk  on  fashionable  topics. 

Of  the  history  of  our  own  nation  she 
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was  shamefully  ignorant;  for  though  it 
had  been  read  in  the  school,  she  had  not 
thought  it  worthy  attention  ;  fashionable 
accomplishments  being  more  calculated 
for  the  world  she  expected  to  enter:  but 
now,  with  Charlotte's  assistance,  she 
formed  a  complete  epitome  of  English 
history  since  the  conquest ;  and  hav- 
ing obtained  this  knowledge,  the  account 
of  other  nations  were  read  with  more  in- 
terest and  afforded  greater  pleasure.  j  uov 

Dinner  parties  and  occasional  visits  to 
the  neighbouring  families  were  all  the 
variety  Beauville  afforded ;  yet  the  time 
passed  rapidly,  and  Arabella  quite  forgot 
the  fashionable  ennui  which  had  so  long 
tormented  her.  Not  that  she  pursued  so 
steady  a  plan  without  some  occasional 
aberrations  arising  from  schemes  and 
pursuits  suggested  by  her.  own  imagi- 
nation. 

At  one  time  she  lost  much  of  her  ear- 
nestness to  improve,  by  endeavouring  to 
ingratiate  herself  with  Mr.  Clements, 
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and  rival  Maria  in  his  favour;  not  so 
much  from  a  wish  to  gain  his  good  opi- 
nion as  the  hope  he  might  leave  her  a 
handsome  legacy  when  he  died.  For 
obvious  reasons  she  did  not  tell  Char- 
lotte why  she  wished  to  please  her  sis- 
ter's friend,  but  the  attempt  was  soon 
given  up,  for  Mr.  Clements  was  not 
fond  of  music,  and  admired  none  of 
the  fashionable  dances,  neither  could 
Arabella  play  back-gammon,  or  study 
chess.  ioil 

Not  possessing  any  of  the  playful  viva- 
city of  the  absent  favourite,  she  stood  but 
little  chance  of  supplanting  her,  and 
therefore  returned  to  her  studies,  read, 
wrote,  and  learnt  her  geographical  les- 
sons, and  taught  French,  till  another 
scheme,  still  more  visionary,  took  posses- 
sion of  her  mind. 

This  was  to  go  to  India  and  there  make 
her  fortune  by  marriage,  as  many  other 
young  ladies  had  done.  She  thought  of 
this  plan  a  whole  week,  and  talked  of  it 
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to  Charlotte  for  another,  who  could  not 
believe  she  was  in  earnest,  till  on  finding 
her  still  persisting  in  so  humiliating  a 
plan,  expressed  her  astonishment,  and 
endeavoured  to  persuade  her  from  it. 
u  Can  you  really  submit  to  the  idea," 
said  she,  "  of  going  out  to  marry  the 
first  man  who  will  have  you,  without 
knowing  any  thing  of  his  habits,  tem- 
per, or  former  conduct  ?  Surely,  Ara- 
bella, you  cannot  mean  this."  "  Why  ? 
Does  not  every  lady  do  this  when  they 
go  to  India  ?"  replied  Arabella ;  "  and 
what  need  I  care  who  my  husband  is  if 
he  has  plenty  of  money,  and  will  let  me 
spend  it  ?  I  have  accomplishments,  and 
arn  told  these  are  all  that  are  expected  in 
India.  I  dare  say  my  mother-in-law 
went  out  on  the  same  speculation,  and 
what  a  prize  has  she  got !  Oh !  I  wish  I 
had  gone  before  that  unfortunate  event 
took  place,  for  here  I  shall  nevei1 
make  any  figure  !  It  requires  so  much 
knowledge  and  acquired  wisdom  to  shine 
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among  Mrs.  Mortimer's  friends,  that  1 
shall  never  be  any  thing  but  a  second- 
rate  ;  and  believe  me,  Charlotte,  I  can 
never  submit  to  this  !" 

"  With  your  talents  and  accomplish- 
ments," returned  her  amiable  friend, 
"  you  might,  if  you  pleased,  hold  the 
first  place  in  all  societies  ;  you  have  abi- 
lities, and  only  want  exertion.  Consider 
that  no  information  is  gained  without 
trouble  ;  but  when  acquired,  the  effort  is 
amply  recompensed.  Let  me  persuade 
you  to  continue  your  endeavours  to  im- 
prove, and  relinquish  the  India  scheme." 

k%  ATo,  I  must  speak  to  Mrs.  Mortimer 
about  it.  Will  not  she  think  it  better 
than  my  continuing  an  incumbrance  on 
her  ?" 

u  You  are  mistaken  in  thinking  your- 
self so,"  replied  Charlotte.  "  Living  so 
much  alone  as  Mrs.  Mortimer  does,  she 
must  be  glad  to  have  a  companion  :  the 
advantage  of  being  such  to  her,  you  can 
only  estimate  when  you  have  felt  thj 
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value  of  her  society  ;  nor  can  you  say  she 
treats  you  as  if  she  thought  you  an  in* 
cumbrance,  but  with  kindness  and  at- 
tention. When  she  does  otherwise  it 
will  be  soon  enough  to  talk  of  leaving 
her." 

Poor  Arabella  did  not  consider  who 
was  to  fit  her  out  for  her  intended  expe- 
dition till  she  mentioned  it  to  Mrs.  Mor- 
timer, who  reminded  her  of  the  money 
which  would  be  requisite,  and  that  her 
father's  consent  must  first  be  obtained. 
There  was  little  probability  of  her  gain- 
ing this,  as  it  was  not  likely  he  would 
chuse  a  young  wife  and  daughter  so 
nearly  of  an  age  should  appear  together. 
"  Be  content,  therefore,  dear  Arabella,77 
continued  she,  "  and  remain  with  the 
friend  of  your  mother  :  my  home  shall 
be  your's  ;  it  is  in  your  power  to  be 
happy  in  it,  and  to  make  me  so  like- 
wise/' 

Arabella  was  again  convinced  of  her 
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kindness,  and  once  more  returned  to 
Charlotte  and  her  usual  avocations. 

All  this  time  no  letters  arrived  from 
India;  but  Mrs.  JVlortimer  heard  from 
Col.  Campbell's  agent  that  the  marriage 
took  place  at  the  time  the  papers  had 
mentioned. 

Charlotte  and  her  beloved  friends  at 
Wilnhurst  regularly  corresponded  ;  each 
related  their  various  occupations  and 
amusements  ;  but  Charlotte  declared  no- 
thing could  compensate  to  her  for  their 
long  separation,  but  the  recollection  that 
it  was  the  wish  of  her  mother,  and 
evinced  her  gratitude  to  Mrs.  Mortimer. 

"  Shall  I  say,"  continued  she  in  a  let- 
ter to  Maria,  "  that  I  fear  she  expects 
"  me  to  go  to  London  with  her  ?  Were 
"  I  to  meet  my  mother  and  you  there  I 
"  should  like  it  very  much.  Miss  Camp- 
"  bell  is  continually  telling  me  of  splen- 
"  did  streets,  and  fine  squares,  which  I 
"  think  are  all  she  knows  of  London, 
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"  with  a  few  noblemen's  houses  ;  while 
u  Mrs.  Mortimer  talks  of  all  that  is  to 
"  be  seen,  and  expresses  so  much  plea- 
u  sure  at  the  thought  of  shewing  them  to 
"  a  stranger,  that  I  think  she  means  to 
"  take  me ;  and  entering  so  warmly 
"  into  all  the  feelings  and  pleasures  of 
"  youth,  I  cannot  imagine  a  better 
"  chaperon  than  herself.  She  is  above 
"  the  «tudy  of  fashion,  which  Arabella 
"  says  would  make  it  vulgar  to  be  seen 
"  at  any  of  the  public  buildings ;  such  as 
"  St.  Paul's,  or  Westminster  Abbey. 
"  In  short,  by  her  account  we  should  go 
"  to  town  without  using  our  eyes,  but 
u  at  the  shops  in  Bond-street.  If  we 
"  go  to  a  play  we  are  not  to  look  on  the 
u  stage,  except  when  Mr.  Kean  or  Miss 
"  O'Neil  is  there.  I  know  I  cannot 
u  keep  my  visual  powers  in  such  subjec- 
4i  lion,  and  thanks  to  Mrs.  Mortimer's 
"  good  sense  she  will  not  expect  ititib 

."  Since  writing  the  above,  Mrs.  Mor- 
"  timer  has  told  me  I  am   to   go,  and 
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^liWds/iWeelell  my  mother  she  is  to  be 
"  under  no  concern  about  the  expense. 
"  She  has  an  host  of  male  friends,  who 
*"'  are  to  escort  us  to  all  the  places  worth 
"..seeing.  Well,  since  it  is  to  be  so,  I 
u  must  think  only  of  the  pleasure  that 
u  awaits  me  ;  yet  if  dear  mother  and 
"  yourself  were  to  be  of  the  party,  how 
"  much  happier  I  should  be.  Miss 
u"  Campbell  is  in  high  spirits  at  the 
4k  thought  of  meeting  so  many  young 
"  ladies ;  dear  friends  she  styles  them, 
t;  who  she  says  will  be  happy  to  see 
"  her  ;  but  I  guess  when  they  know  she 
ifc  is  not  to  inherit  her  father's  fortune, 
"  they  will  be  no  longer  her  acquain- 
";  tance.  Miss  Campbell  has  this  to  learn 
"  from  experience,  for  she  will  not  hear 
•k  of  it  from  me.  In  a  fortnight  we  leave 
"  Beauville  ;  pray  let  me  hear  from  you 
"  before  that  time,  and  tell  me  all  the 
"  home  news,  particularly  if  you  have 
"  heard  from  my  dear  father — are  you 
*4  at  all  uneasy  about  him  ?  Mrs.  Morti- 
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u  mer's  love  ;  and  believe  me,  my  dear 
"  mother  and  sister,  your  affectionate 
u  C.  DARFORD." 

"  I  dare  say  your  sister  will  be  mor- 
tified," said  Arabella  to  Charlotte, 
"  when  she  knows  you  are  going  to 
town  without  her.  Don't  you  think  she 
will  be  angry  ?" 

"  By  no  means :  she  may  wish  she  was 
going  likewise,  and  so  do  I  too ;  but  I 
am  sure  she  will  not  regret  my  having  a 
pleasure  of  which  she  cannot  partake. 
She  never  verified  the  fable  of  the  dog 
in  the  manger." 

u  Ah  !  you  are  thinking  of  me  on  the 
night  of  Lady  Stanley's  ball,"  cried 
Miss  Campbell ;  "  but  you  must  recollect 
I  had  a  fever  at  that  time," 

u  I  assure  you  I  was  ready  to  make 
that  allowance,  but  I  have  quite  forgot- 
ten all  that  passed  then." 

"  I  will  venture  to  say  your  sister  has 
act  though,"  returned  Arabella. 
"  If  she  has  not,  I  hope  it  will  prevent 


her  ever  giving  way  to  such  a  feeling 
when  she  is  in  health,"  said  Charlotte  ; 
"  for  to  be  distressed  because  another  is 
happy,  and  to  be  sensible  of  it,  must  be 
very  uncomfortable." 

Arabella  blushed  on  recollecting  she 
had  more  than  once  felt  the  torment  of  it. 

Maria's  reply  to  her  sister's  letter  was 
replete  with  good-nature;  nothing  like 
an  expression  of  envy  was  to  be  found  in 
it :  though  could  they  have  met  before 
Charlotte  went  to  a  greater  distance, 
she  would  have  been  still  better  pleased. 
"  But  as  it  is,"  said  she,  "  assure  your- 
"  self  mama  and  I  are  rejoicing  in  your 
"  prospect  of  pleasure.  We  are  both 
"  well,  and  have  no  reason  for  uneasi- 
"  ness  about  our  dear  father.  We  heard 
"  from  him  last  week  ;  he  still  remains 
"  in  his  old  station  ;  but  expresses  his 
"  wishes  rather  than  hopes  to  be  other- 
"  wise  employed,  as  both  himself  and 
"  his  men  are  tired  of  being  so  long  in- 
"  active.  ,#kf$ 
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"  We  shall  depend  on  hearing  from 
"  you  frequently  while  you  are  in  the 
u  gay  metropolis :  at  my  request  mama 
u  has  sent  for  the  New  Picture  of  Lon- 
"  don,  that  we  may  compare  your  ac- 
"  count  with  what  we  read.  You  must 
"  be  accurate  therefore,  or  with  the  help 
"  of  Mr*  Leigh  we  shall  detect  all  your 
"  mistakes." 

Charlotte  could  not  forbear  shewing 
this  epistle  to  Arabella,  that  she  might  be 
convinced  her  sister  was  not  envious. 
Although  she  might  be  too  apt  to  find 
fault  with  those  she  did  not  like,  Maria 
never  quarrelled  with  those  she  loved. 

"  So,"  said  Arabella,  after  reading  it, 
"  you  are  to  write  an  account  of  all  you 
see  :  I  suppose  I  shall  find  you  always 
with  a  pen  in  your  hand  in  the  true 
Harriet  Byron  style.  I  am  glad  no  such 
penance  is  imposed  upon  me,  as  I  hope  to 
have  something  else  to  do  ;  besides,  my 
talents  do  not  lie  in  description." 

"  Nor  do  mine,"    replied  Charlotte  : 
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"  yet  if  you  had  friends  such  as  I  have, 
you  would  use  every  endeavour  to  give 
them  pleasure.1" 

u  Should  I?  But  you  know  I  have 
not ;  nor  need  you  remind  me  of  this 
misfortune." 

Charlotte  again  had  to  assure  her  she 
meant  not  to  offend,  or  remind  her  of  any 
thing  disagreeable,  and  began  to  fear 
Arabella  would  never  subdue  these  irri- 
table feelings. 

The  time  till  they  left  Beauville  was 
fully  employed  in  preparing  for  their 
journey,  and  paying  farewell  visits.  Sir 
James  and  Lady  Stanley  were  already 
in  London,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Withers 
intended  to  follow  them  very  soon. 

When  seated  in  the  carriage,  Charlotte 
heaved  a  sigh  to  the  grounds  and  shrub- 
bery she  was  about  to  leave,  and  two, 
as  she  looked  towards  the  road  which 
led  to  Wilnhurst,  and  then  resigned  her- 
self to  the  expectation  of  pleasure. 

Their  journey    was  performed   with 
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post  horses,  and  without  any  accident 
they  arrived  in  town.  Mrs.  Mortimer's 
house  was  near  Hanover-square  ;  and  as 
they  entered  at  the  top  of  Oxford-street, 
our  young"  traveller  was  surprised  to  find 
it  open  and  airy  as  in  the  country. 

The  gas  lamps  were  lighted  in  the 
principal  streets — their  brilliancy — -the 
handsome  shops — number  of  carriages — 
splendid  liveries,  with  the  numerous 
link-boys,  street-sweepers,  and  barrow- 
women,  as  well  as  the  multitude  of  foot- 
passengers,  all  attracted  Charlotte's  at- 
tention, and  crowding  on  her  eyes  and 
ears,  till  she  was  lost  in  astonishment. 

"  Oh,"  cried  she,  "  who  can  walk 
these  streets  in  safety  ?  Surely  we  shall 
drive  over  some  of  these  people  that  are 
passing  and  re-passing." 

"  No  genteel  people  are  ever  seen  on 
foot,"  said  Arabella. 

"  T  would  not  say  so,"  returned  Mrs. 
Mortimer;  "  for  I  know  several  ladies 
who  walk  here,  protected  by  their 
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fathers,  brothers,  or  husbands,  and  meet 
with  no  accident.  By  keeping  to  the 
right  or  left  as  you  go  up  or  down  the 
street,  you  pass  without  difficulty  ;  and 
it  is  reaJly  amusing  to  observe  the  various 
groupes  you  meet,  and  their  different 
faces." 

They  were  now  arrived  at  her  habi- 
tation, where  every  thing  was  ready  for 
their  reception.  Dinner  was  prepared  ; 
a  cheerful  fire  blazing  in  the  grate,  and 
the  young  people  forgot  every  thing  but 
that  they  were  in  London. 

Mrs.  Mortimer's  warm  heart  glowed 
on  finding  several  notes  from  her  most 
intimate  friends,  hailing  the  prospect  of 
her  re-appearance  among  them. 

"  To-morrow,"  said  she,  "  we  must 
prepare  for  company.  You  will  not, 
my  dear  girls,  find  me  such  a  recluse 
here  as  at  Beauville  ;  but  we  must  not 
think  of  going  out  till  I  have  received  the 
visits  of  my  friends." 

That  evening  they  retired  early,  and 
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Charlotte  found  a  handsome  apartment 
appropriated  to  her  use.  When  she 
went  to  bed  her  head  was  full  of  expec- 
tation ;  and  after  listening  some  time  to 
the  carriages,  in  hopes  of  hearing  the  last 
pass,  she  concluded  there  was  no  end  of 
them,  and  fell  asleep. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 


'«  Small  disappointments,  though  individually  trifling, 
when  often  repeated,  are  sufficiently  powerful  to  em- 
bitter the  daily  enjoyment  of  persons  who  indulge  a 
habit  of  discontent/' 

THE  next  morning,  or  rather  after- 
noon, for  the  fashionable  day  is  not  regu- 
lated by  the  course  of  the  sun,  Mrs. 
Mortimer's  door  was  assailed  by  double 
and  treble  knocks,  and  herself  greeted  by 
many  affectionate  welcomes,  with  a  few 
less  earnest  from  friends  who  came  but 
for  form's  sake,  and  would  have  been 
equally  pleased  had  she  been  a  hundred 
miles  off. 

She  introduced  her  young  friends  to 
all  her  visitors.  Most  of  them  had  heard 
of  Colonel  Campbell's  second  marriage, 
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and  judged  it  wou'd  not  be  a  pleasant 
subject  to  discuss  with  Arabella.  This 
threw  an  air  of  restraint  upon  their  ad- 
dress to  her,  but  in  conversation  with 
Miss  Darford,  the  merits  of  her  father 
was  a  never-failing  topic,  and  she  re- 
ceived much  attention  on  his  account. 

Amongst  those  with  whom  Charlotte 
was  most  pleased,  was  a  Mrs.  Bennet, 
who  hastened  to  renew  her  friendship 
with  Mrs,  Mortimer  and  insure  it  to  her 
family.  She  was  a  young  and  beautiful 
woman,  the  mother  of  five  children,  the 
two  eldest  of  whom,  a  boy  and  girl  eight 
and  nine  years  old,  accompanied  her  in 
an  early  morning  visit :  and  as  their 
house  was  not  any  distance  from  Mrs. 
Mortimer's  they  walked,  much  to  the 
surprize  of  Arabella,  who  though  she  saw 
they  were  genteel,  felt  assured  from  this 
circumstance  they  were  not  fashionable. 

On  being  introduced  to  Miss  Darford, 
Mrs.  Bennet  mentioned  that  a  brother 
of  her's  had  often  sailed  with  her  father, 
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and  gone  his  first  voyage  under  his 
protection.  The  high  terms  in  which 
she  spoke  of  Captain  Darford's  kind- 
ness to  him  probably  made  Charlotte's 
heart  easier  of  access,  and  she  was  de- 
lighted with  all  she  saw  and  heard  of 
this  lady. 

"  I  knew/'  said  Mrs.  Bennet  to  Mrs. 
Mortimer,  "  you  would  allow  me  to 
bring  my  children,  since  I  am  such 
an  old-fashioned  mother  that  I  go  no 
where  without  them,  if  it  is  possible 
to  thrust  them  in  :  besides,  my  dear  ma- 
dam, I  hoped  you  would  be  pleased  to 
see  George  looking  much  better  than 
last  winter,  arid  that  Ellen  is  grown." 

"  Indeed  I  am,"  replied  Mrs.  Mor- 
timer. "  I  feel  obliged  by  your  not 
treating  me  as  a  stranger :  though  an 
old  woman  myself,  I  am  fond  of  young 
companions ;  but  how  is  Mr.  Bennet  ?" 

"  He  is  very  well,  and  promised  to 
call  for  us  here,  as  he  is  impatient  to 
pay  his  respects  to  you  ; — but  George  is 
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now  a  sufficient  guard  for  so  short  a 
distance  as  our  house  is  from  yours  :  his 
sister  and  I  often  walk  out  under  his 
protection."  The  boy  smiled,  and  Char- 
lotte was  particularly  pleased  with  the 
affectionate  look  towards  his  mother 
which  accompanied  it. 

Presently  other  visitors  were  announ- 
ced, and  the  children  were  thrown  into 
the  back-ground,  no  farther  notice  be- 
ing taken  of  them  till  their  father 
arrived.  He  was  perfectly  the  gentle- 
man in  his  person  and  manners,  though 
apparently  very  reserved.  After  wel- 
coming Mrs.  Mortimer  to  town,  and 
bowing  to  the  other  ladies,  he  seemed 
to  prefer  the  company  of  his  children 
and  began  playing  with  them.  They 
smiled,  but  one  look  from  their  mother 
was  sufficient  to  keep  them  from  dis- 
turbing the  company. 

"  Look  here,  Maria,"  said  Mr.  Ben- 
net,  calling  his  wife  to  the  window, 
H  2 
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ef  what  think  you  of  this  poney  ? 
George — Ellen  how  do  you  like  it  ? 
I  ordered  it  to  be  brought  hither  for 
your  inspection." 

The  whole  family  rose  to  view  it. 
"  It  is  beautiful,"  observed  Mrs.  Bennet. 
"  What  a  fine  long  tail  it  has !"  said 
Ellen ;  but  George  spoke  not  a  word, 
though  his  countenance  expressed  a 
great  deal,  for  he  could  not  help  think- 
ing this  poney  was  for  him. 

The  rest  of  the  company  with  Mrs. 
Mortimer  also  moved  to  the  window 
to  see  the  beautiful  creature  ;  but  Char- 
lotte had  a  more  interesting  object  in 
view — the  little  boy  whose  heart  throb- 
bed as  he  silently  watched  the  looks  and 
words  of  his  father. 

At  length  Mr.  Bennet  spoke  :  u  Would 
it  not  do  nicely  for  George  ?"  said  he. 
"  I  am  assured  it  is  very  safe." 

"  Can  you  depend  on  it  ?"  asked  his 
mother,  while  the  eyes  of  George  spark- 
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ted,  and  his  cheeks  reddened  as  he  took 
his  father's  hand,  and  said,  "  Is  it  for 
me,  papa  ?" 

"  If  your  mother  has  no  objection," 
was  his  reply. 

The  youth  instantly  turned  to  her 
with  a  supplicating  look — u  Oh !  do  let 
me  have  it,  mama !  I  am  sure  I  can 
manage  it." 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you,  dear  papa," 
exclaimed  Ellen,  who  appeared  as  hap- 
py as  her  brother. 

"  For  what,  my  dear  ?"  he  replied. 
"  It  is  not  for  you." 

•"  No ;  but  I  thank  you  for  getting  it 
for  George:  I  am  always  happy  when 
he  is." 

fs  I  can  have  no  objection  to  your 
having  it,"  said  Mrs.  Bennet  to  her  son, 
"  if  it  is  quite  safe  for  you  to  ride, — but 
ought  we  not  to  apologize  for  settling 
our  children's  affairs  before  Mrs.  Mor* 
timer  and  her  friends  ?"  continued  she. 

Some   of  the  company  looked  as   if 
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they  thought  so  likewise,  but  Mrs,  Mor- 
timer declared  she  was  never  better 
pleased  than  to  see  children  made  happy. 

Mr.  Bennet  went  to  the  door  to  speak 
again  to  the  man  about  the  purchase, 
and  the  affectionate  mother  looked  at 
her  son  as  if  to  warn  him  against  being 
disappointed  if  it  was  not  made. 

His  father  soon  returned,  and  on  Mrs. 
Mortimer's  enquiring  if  he  had  struck 
the  bargain,  he  replied  it  could  not  be 
settled  before  he  had  seen  the  man  to 
whom  it  belonged.  The  children  look- 
ed disappointed,  and  Mr.  Bennet  asking 
his  wife  if  she  was  ready  to  return  home 
they  took  their  leave  and  departed. 

Vulgar  as  she  had  been  told  it  was  to 
appear  at  the  window,  Charlotte  could 
not  help  watching  from  thence  the  party 
for  whom  she  had  been  so  interested. 
Tears  had  stood  in  the  little  boy's  eyes 
as  he  wished  Mrs.  Mortimer  good  morn- 
ing, and  Ellen  appeared  not  so  happy 
as  when  she  first  saw  the  poney. 
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After  the  other  company  were  gone. 
Charlotte  expressed  her  wish  that  Mas- 
ter Bennet  might  have  it ;  and  regretted 
to  hear  Mrs.  Mortimer  say  she  feared 
he  would  not.  "  His  father  is  for  ever 
teazing  his  family  thus,"  continued  she, 
"  without  intending  to  do  so  : — he  is  the 
most  changeable  mortal  I  know,  and 
never  in  the  same  mind  two  hours  toge- 
ther." 

"  Indeed  they  all  looked  melancholy 
when  Mr.  Bennet  said  he  had  not 
bought  it,"  returned  Charlotte.  "  They 
pretty  well  knew  what  they  had  to  ex- 
pect," said  Mrs.  Mortimer :  "  and  if  poor 
George  had  had  the  poney  it  would  not 
have  been  long  in  his  possession,  as  Mr. 
Bennet  buys  and  sells,  changes  his  horses, 
carriage,  and  household  furniture,  till  he 
can  scarcely  tell  which  is,  or  is  not  his 
own." 

"  Yet,"  said  Charlotte,  "  he  appears 
good  natured,  and  very  fond  of  his 
children." 
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u  He  is  all  this,  and  may  be  called 
a  good  father/'  returned  her  friend. 
"  Changeable  as  he  is  in  other  affairs,  I 
do  not  think  he  would  change  his  wife 
or  children  for  any  that  could  be 
offered  him  ;  but  he  does  not  consult 
their  happiness  or  welfare  in  giving  way 
to  such  a  whimsical  disposition." 

Their  next  visitor  was  Mrs.  Paterso'rr, 
a  lady  very  different  from  Mrs.  Bennet. 
She  too  had  children,  but  they  were 
seldom  seen,  and  never  spoken  of  except 
by  Mrs.  Mortimer,  who  being  god-mo- 
ther to  the  eldest  girl,  made  a  point  of 
asking  after  the  whole  family,  and  invit- 
ing the  daughters  to  her  house,  although 
they  had  in  their  mother's  opinion  the 
greatest  of  all  possible  evils — plain  faces. 

Mrs.  Mortimer  had  when  they  were 
much  younger,  recommended  Miss  Nu- 
gent, (the  daughter  of  a  respectable 
tenant  of  her's)  to  Mrs.  Paterson  as  a 
nursery  governess  for  her  children,  and 
she  still  continued  their  only  instructress ; 
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although  considered  by  their  mother  as 
little  above  an  upper  servant,  she  ima- 
gined it  of  little  consequence,  for  "  edu- 
cation could  be  of  no  use  to  such  very 
plain  girls,  who  could  make  no  figure  in 
the  world." 

Luckily  for  them,  however,  Miss 
Nugent  thought  otherwise,  and  having 
carefully  studied  the  duties  of  her  office, 
and  improved  herself  in  various  branches 
of  useful  knowledge,  she  was  better 
qualified  to  teach  them  many  things, 
than  those  who  professed  to  be  more 
adequate  to  the  undertaking. 

Mrs.  Paterson  welcomed  Mrs.  Morti- 
mer to  town  with  great  cordiality ;  and 
when  the  young  people  were  introduced 
to  her,  paid  a  compliment  to  their 
beauty  without  addressing  herself  to 
either.  Miss  Campbell  curtsied,  but 
Charlotte  blushed,  as  much  for  the  va- 
nity of  her  friend  as  at  the  admiration 
Mrs.  Paterson  expressed.  Mrs.  Mor- 
timer asked  that  lady  after  her  children, 
H  5 
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and  it  was  then  her  turn  to  blush,  for 
she  was  conscious  her  friend  disapproved 
of  her  conduct  towards  them. 

"  They  are  very  well,  thank  you," 
said  she;  "  but  not  at  all  improved  in  ap- 
pearance :  never  were  such  a  set  of  little 
dingy  mortals  seen !" — But  on  observing 
Mrs.  Mortimer  did  not  smile,  she  added, 
"  I  am  so  much  obliged  to  you  for  re- 
commending Miss  Nugent  to  me  :  she 
is  really  quite  a  treasure,  and  pays  them 
every  attention  I  could  wish." 

"  Have  they  yet  no  other  governess?" 
asked  Mrs.  Mortimer.  "  I  should  not 
have  thought  Miss  Nugent  qualified  to 
teach  them  now,  though  very  fit  for  a 
nursery  governess." 

"  Oh !  they  are  still  under  her  care,  for 
I  have  not  yet  thought  of  taking  them 
from  the  nursery — the  eldest,  you  know, 
is  not  more  than  nine. — I  think  that  is 
her  age,  and  the  boys  are  all  very  young, 
only  fit  to  be  under  Miss  Nugent's  care." 
Mrs.  Mortimer  did  not  wish  to  dwell  on 
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a  subject  evidently  so  disagreeable,  and 
therefore  only  replied  she  hoped  she 
should  see  her  young  friends  and  their 
governess  when  she  did  herself  the  plea- 
sure of  returning  her  visit. 

"  Your  eldest  daughter  will  I  dare  say 
remember  me,"  continued  she  ;  "  and  I 
must  beg  you  to  give  her  this  as  a  token 
her  god-mother  has  not  forgotten  her :" 
and  she  presented  a  handsome  coral 
necklace. 

"  She  is  exceedingly  obliged  to  you," 
said  Mrs.  Paterson,  receiving  it  rather 
unwillingly,  and  conscious  she  was  her- 
self indifferent  to  the  appearance  of  her 
children  ;  "  but  this  will  be  quite  thrown 
away  upon  her  dark  neck." 

"  It  is  what  other  children  wear,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Mortimer ;  "  and  if  my  friend 
Sarah  is  so  plain,  she  has  the  greater  need 
of  ornament;  but  from  her  excellent 
understanding,  and  the  good  disposition 
she  possesses,  I  hope  these  outward  em- 
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bellishnients  will  not  be  all  her  adorn- 
ments." 

"  I  am  glad  you  think  her  so  agree- 
able," said  the  mortified  parent.  "  For  my 
part  I  have  very  little  time  to  observe 
either  their  good  or  bad  qualities.  1  am 
convinced  Miss  Nugent  takes  care  of 
them,  and  am  satisfied." 

She  then  shook  hands  very  cordially 
with  Arabella  ;  said  she  should  be  happy 
to  see  her  and  Miss  Darford  at  all  her 
parties,  and  then  hastened  out  of  the 
room,  not  a  little  chagrined  at  Char- 
lotte's coldness,  who  could  not  be  pleased 
with  a  mother  so  indifferent  to  the  inte- 
rests of  her  children,  notwithstanding  she 
had  invited  her  to  her  house,  and  com- 
plimented her  on  her  beauty. 

"  Poor  woman  !"  said  Mrs.  Mortimer 
after  she  was  gone,  "  her  thoughts  are 
all  engaged  on  outward  appearances  : 
though  her  children  are  pleasing  and 
amiable,  she  cannot  be  happy  in  them, 
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because  they  are  not  handsome.  The 
little  Bennets  are  more  blessed  than  these 
poor  children  ;  for  though  their  father 
often  disappoints  them  in  their  pleasures, 
he  ultimately  promotes  their  welfare  ; 
but  Mrs.  Paterson  regards  neither  the 
one  or  the  other." 

"  How  different  a  mother  from  Mrs. 
Bennet!"  said  Charlotte.  u  Oh!  how 
are  her  children  to  be  pitied  for  having 
such  a  parent  !"  But  Miss  Campbell 
thought  Mrs.  Paterson  a  genteel  fashion- 
able woman,  to  whom  it  must  be  a  great 
mortification  to  have  such  a  plain  family, 
and  contended  she  was  more  an  object 
of  pity  than  her  children,  as  they  could 
not  know  their  own  deficiencies. 

Their  levee  closed  for  that  morning. 
In  order  to  introduce  the  little  Pater- 
sons  to  my  reader's  farther  notice,  I 
will  attend  their  mother  home,  and  relate 
what  passed  after  her  return  from  Mrs. 
Mortimer's. 

Mr.  Paterson  was  a  sensible  well-in- 
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formed  man,  who  held  a  situation  under 
government,  which  engrossed  much  of 
his  time  and  thoughts.  He  had  for  some 
years  left  his  children  to  their  mother's 
care ;  but  on  finding  she  never  made  their 
improvement  or  welfare  a  subject  of 
conversation,  he  felt  it  incumbent  on 
himself  to  notice  them. 

They  were  always  happy  to  be  admit- 
ted into  his  presence,  particularly  when 
their  mother  was  absent :  of  her  they 
had  seen  so  little,  and  her  objection  to 
their  dark  dingy  countenances,  had  been 
so  frequently  expressed,  that  they  were 
better  pleased  when  she  ceased  to  send 
for  or  visit  them. 

Mr.  Paterson  had  that  morning  a 
few  hours  leisure,  and  had  spent  it  in 
examining  the  progress  his  children  had 
made  under  Miss  Nugent's  tuition.  He 
was  agreeably  surprized  to  find  she  had 
given  them  much  useful  information, 
though  she  could  not  teach  them  accom- 
plishments. They  had  acquired  some 
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knowledge  of  French,  which  she  was 
herself  studying  with  the  assistance  of 
books.  He  also  found  that  much  of  Miss 
Nugent's  money  had  been  expended  in 
purchasing  instructive  publications  for 
their  use,  and  felt  ashamed  that  their 
mother  or  himself  had  not  before  con- 
sidered such  works  necessary  for  their 
improvement. 

He  was^  now  determined  Miss  Nu- 
gent's attention  should  be  rewarded ; 
and  after  dinner  asked  his  wife  when 
she  intended  her  daughters  should  have 
masters  ?  "  Masters  !"  replied  she, 
astonished  at  the  enquiry  :  u  oh,  they 
will  not  want  any — Miss  Nugent  does 
well  enough  for  them — my  maid  tells 
me  she  is  always  teaching  them  some- 
thing or  other." 

"  And  can  you  be  satisfied  with  her 
information  ?" 

"  Why  not  ?  You  know  Mrs.  Morti- 
mer recommended  Miss  Nugent,  a  suffi- 
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cient  guarantee  for  her  teaching  them  no 
ill." 

"  Is  she  capable  of  teaching  them  all 
they  ought  to  know  ?" 

u  Oh  yes !  quite  enough  for  them ! 
What  can  such  little  black  looking  crea- 
tures do  with  accomplishments  ?  I  should 
be  ashamed  to  introduce  them  any  where ; 
and  as  for  improving  their  appearance, 
not  all  Warren's  milk  of  roses  could 
brighten  their  complexion :  we  might 
as  well  attempt  to  make  a  black  man 
white." 

"  And  is  this  a  reason  they  are  to  re- 
main uninstructed  ?"  asked  Mr.  Pater- 
son,  rather  sternly.  "  I  blush  to  hear 
you  express  such  an  opinion,  and  must 
tell  you  it  is  not  mine.  If  you  think 
their  want  of  beauty  places  them  beneath 
your  notice,  I  shall  convince  them  it  is 
otherwise  with  me.  What  Miss  Nugent 
is  not  capable  of  teaching  them,  some 
other  person  shall ;  and  her  also  if  she  is 
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desirous  of  improvement  herself.  She 
deserves  this  advantage  for  shewing- 
them  more  attention  than  you  have 
done." 

This  sudden  declaration  both  sur- 
prized and  displeased  Mrs.  Paterson  : 
she  was  very  near  going  into  hysterics 
on  the  occasion,  till  recollecting  an  en- 
gagement for  the  evening,  she  agreed  to 
talk  the  matter  over  more  calmly  with 
him  some  other  day. 

When  Charlotte  and  Arabella  were 
alone,  the  latter  undertook  to  give  her 
what  she  termed  the  necessary  polish  of 
fashionable  life,  that  she  might  not  ap- 
pear awkward  in  company. 

"  You  blushed"  said  she,  "  when 
Mrs.  Patterson  said  we  were  handsome. 
Nothing  could  be  more  ridiculous." 

"  Except  taking  to  ourselves  a  com- 
pliment which  might  not  be  intended  for 
us,"  returned  Charlotte  with  a  smile. 

"  For  whom  else  should  it  be  in- 
tended ?"  exclaimed  Arabella.  "  Here 
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lies  the  essence  of  good  breeding,  to 
pay  a  delicate  compliment,  and  receive 
it  properly.  Don't  you  know  you  are 
handsome  ?"  continued  she,  looking'  at 
herself  in  the  glass :  "  for  my  part  I 
have  been  so  often  told  /  am,  that  I 
think  it  nothing  extraordinary  to  be 
admired.," 

"  I  would  rather  be  admired  for  some- 
thing more  valuable,"  replied  Charlotte, 
"  especially  since  I  have  seen  how  dis- 
agreeable Mrs.  Paterson  makes  herself 
by  despising  her  children  because  they 
are  plain.  I  would  be  still  more  cautious 
how  I  valued  myself  on  beauty,  which  if 
accident  does  not  destroy,  time  must." 

"  Fine  moralizing  this  !"  returned 
Arabella,  still  before  the  glass.  "  It  may 
do  very  well  in  the  country  ;  but  is  not 
at  all  suited  to  the  town  !" 

"  I  should  suppose  good  sense  and 
morality  the  same  every  where,"  said 
Charlotte.  "  Mrs.  Bennet,  for  instance, 
who  is  handsomer  than  either  of  us;  yet 
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she  attends  to  her  children,  and  is 
amiable." 

"  Amiable  !  Oh  yes,  certainly  !  you 
don't  suppose  that  to  be  fashionable. — 
we  must  become  otherwise  than  amiable  ? 
But  excuse  me  if  I  say  Mrs.  JBennet  is 
not  a  model  for  polite  life  ;  and  for  a 
handsome  woman  makes  the  least  of 
herself  I  ever  saw.  My  governess  and 
the  dancing-master  used  to  say,  if  any 
one  was  handsome,  it  was  more  incum- 
bent on  them  to  appear  to  advantage." 

"  To  their  advantage,  I  presume  they 
meant,"  said  Charlotte,  "  since  your 
appearance  might  recommend  their  in- 
structions." 

kt  Upon  my  word !  Miss  Darford 
grows  censorious !"  returned  Arabella : 
"  the  London  air  has  altered  you 
already." 

"  Not  so  much  as  I  hope  to  see  you 
altered  ere  long,"  replied  Charlotte  with 
a  good  humoured  smile. 

Again  Miss  Campbell's  haughty  spirit 
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caught  fire;  for  though  she  maliciously 
delighted  in  giving  pain  to  others,  she 
could  not  herself  bear  any  thing  that 
appeared  ill  natured. 

"  I  know  what  you  mean/'  said  she, 
"  that  the  change  in  my  circumstances 
will  prevent  my  making  the  figure  in 
town  I  have  formerly  done;  but  it  would 
be  more  friendly  in  you  not  to  remind 
me  of  what  T  wish  to  forget.  I  hare 
friends  who  would  not  recall  if,  to  my 
memory." 

ff  Neither  would  I,  dear  Arabella  :  all 
I  meant  was  that  the  good  habits  you 
are  endeavouring  to  acquire,  would  lead 
you  to  think  differently." 

Whether  Miss  Campbell  was  con- 
scious she  did  not  wish  any  such  change 
to  be  effected,  or  felt  a  secret  apprehen- 
sion that  the  friends  of  whom  she  had 
boasted,  might  not  be  all  she  expected, 
she  could  not  presently  recover  that 
degree  of  complacency  which  is  neces- 
sary for  a  fashionable  lady  to  assume. 
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but  was  silenced  for  the  remainder  of  the 
evening-.  Apparently  she  listened  to  the 
book  which  Mrs.  Mortimer  and  Char- 
lotte alternately  read  5  but  her  thoughts 
were  entirely  engaged  in  anticipating  a 
meeting  with  Miss  Baltimore,  her  most 
intimate  school  acquaintance,  the  young 
lady  who  had  procured  for  her  the  ball- 
dress,  and  to  whom  alone  she  had  con- 
fided the  disappointment  of  her  hopes 
by  her  father's  marriage,  charging  her 
for  the  present  to  keep  it  secret. 

Miss  Baltimore  had  only  mentioned  it 
to  two  or  three  of  her  friends,  who  in 
their  turn  had  communicated  it  to  two 
or  three  more  :  so  that  all  who  once 
knew  Miss  Campbell,  the  presumptive 
heiress  of  an  East  India  fortune,  were 
now  prepared  to  receive  her  as  one 
whose  pride  was  mortified,  or  whom 
they  intended  to  mortify  by  not  behav- 
ing to  her  as  they  had  done. 
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CHAP.  IX. 


"  Sweet  sensibility  !  thou  secret  power  ! 
Who  shed'st  thy  gifts  upon  the  natal  hour. 
Like  fairy  forms — art  can  never  seize. 
Nor  affectation  catch  thy  power  to  please. 

"  Sweet  sensibility !  thou  keen  delight ! 
Unprompted  moral !  sudden  sense  of  right." 

H.  MORE. 

OF  all  Mrs.  Mortimer's  numerous  ac- 
quaintance, Mrs.  Ben  net  and  Mrs.  Pa- 
terson  had  alone  awakened  Charlotte's 
attention  :  the  contrast  in  their  manners 
had  been  striking;  and  what  she  saw  of 
the  family  of  one,  and  heard  of  the  other, 
excited  great  interest  in  her  bosom — 
she  therefore  gladly  accompanied  Mrs. 
Mortimer  and  Miss  Campbell  to  return 
the  visits  of  these  ladies. 
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They  first  called  on  Mrs.  Bennet,  and 
found  her  surrounded  by  her  children, 
and  employed  in  their  service.  The 
eldest  boy  had  been  with  a  gentleman 
in  the  neighbourhood,  whose  morning 
hours  were  dedicated  to  the  instruction 
of  a  few  boys,  who  were  too  young  or 
of  too  delicate  health  for  a  public  school. 
He  was  just  returned ;  Ellen  was  prac- 
tising her  music,  and  Sophia,  a  younger 
girl,  writing  on  a  slate,  while  a  little  boy 
between  two  and  three  years  old,  sat  at 
his  mother's  feet,  deeply  engaged  in 
studying  the  alphabet. 

66  My  dear  friend,"  said  Mrs.  Morti- 
mer, taking  the  offered  hand  of  Mrs. 
Bennet,  "  how  happily  you  are  em- 
ployed !  But  I  expected  to  find  you 
thus.  Miss  Darford  has  more  than  once 
expressed  a  wish  to  see  your  whole 
family,  and  here  they  are  all  assembled." 

"  My  children  are  much  obliged  to 
Miss  Darford,"  replied  Mrs.  Bennet. 
"  I  have  been  telling  George  and  Ellen 
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how  kind  her  father  was  to  their  uncle 
William,  and  they  were  hoping  they 
should  see  her  again." 

"  Uncle  William  loves  Captain  Dar- 
ford,"  said  the  youngest  boy  :  "  I  know 
he  does,  and  when  I  am  old  enough  I 
shall  go  to  sea  and  love  him  too."  Char- 
lotte kissed  his  rosy  cheek,  and  they 
were  presently  as  well  acquainted  as  if 
they  had  been  long  known  to  each  other. 

"  Ellen  is  much  improved  in  her 
music,  I  dare  say,"  said  Mrs.  Morti- 
mer, observing  how  she  had  been  em- 
ployed. 

"  Not  so  much  as  I  could  wish,"  re- 
turned her  mother  ;  "  for  when  we  were 
in  the  country  she  had  no  master,  and 
but  little  time  for  practising  :  and  since 
our  return  to  town,  Mr.  Bennet  has  not 
decided  whether  she  shall  have  the  same 
master  she  had  before,  or  another."  The 
little  girl  had  taken  up  her  work  on 
their  entrance  ;  but  at  Mrs,  Mortimer's 
request  returned  to  the  instrument,  and 
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played  a  favourite  canzonet  very  care- 
fully. 

"  She  has  an  excellent  instructress  in 
yourself,"  said  Mrs.  Mortimer,  "  and 
therefore  Mr.  Bennet  is  not  in  a  hurry  to 
procure  another." 

"  Does  either  of  these  ladies  play/' 
asked  Mrs.  Bennet ;  and  on  being  told 
Miss  Campbell  did,  Ellen  looked  as  if  she 
wished  to  hear  her  :  nor  did  Arabella 
appear  unwilling  to  oblige  her.  "  If 
Miss  Campbell  will  be  so  good,"  said 
Mrs.  Bennet,  "  she  need  not  fear  an  in- 
terruption, for  I  seldom  admit  morning 
visitors." 

Arabella  performed  a  very  difficult 
piece,  and  received  due  commendation. 
The  children  were  all  silent  attention 
till  it  was  over  ;  when  Ellen  wished  she 
might  ever  play  as  well  :  and  little  Wil- 
liam begged,  "  Miss  Campbell  to  come 
every  morning,  and  teach  sister  Ellen  to 
make  such  pretty  music."  Smiling,  Mrs. 
Bennet  apologized  for  so  unpolite  a 
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compliment ;  and  then,  as  she  had  the 
happy  art  of  managing  her  children  by 
her  looks,  kept  them  quiet  and  content, 
neither  to  attract  attention  by  their  good 
or  ill  behaviour :  the  latter  being  some- 
times resorted  to  by  other  little  folk, 
when  they  find  themselves  unnoticed. 

Charlotte  looked  at  Sophia's  writing 
on  the  slate,  and  found  Ellen  was  her 
instructress.  She  was  learning  to  form 
letters,  and  had  succeeded  tolerably 
well. 

Mr.  Bennet  now  came  in  to  ask 
George  to  wralk  with  him ;  but  on 
finding  the  ladies  there  he  sat  down 
to  chat  with  them.  Nothing  gave  him 
greater  pleasure  than  to  hear  his  children 
commended  :  and  Mrs.  Mortimer  and 
her  young  friends  said  much  in  their 
praise. 

a  And  have  you  not  seen  our  little 
Julia  ?"  enquired  he.  "  No,"  replied 
Mrs.  Mortimer,  "  I  had  forgotten  you 
had  a  daughter  whom  I  had  not  seen ; 
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and  would  Mrs.  Bennet/'  added  she, 
"  have  suffered  me  to  go  away  without 
introducing  her  ?" 

"  I  believe  I  could  not,"  replied  the 
delighted  mother  :  "  you  are  so  kind,  my 
dear  madam,  to  all  my  family,  that  I 
must  have  claimed  a  share  of  your  notice 
for  my  little  one."  She  then  sent  one  of 
the  children  to  tell  the  nurse  to  bring 
their  sister,  who  was  a  fine  child  of  six 
months  old  ;  and  after  paying  the  proper 
compliments  to  its  growth  and  beauty, 
Mrs.  Mortimer  and  her  young  friends 
rose  to  depart.  As  Charlotte  kissed 
William  and  Sophia,  the  former  enquired 
if  she  was  going  to  her  papa  ?  "  If  you 
are,"  said  he',  "  ask  him  if  I  may  go  to 
sea  with  him,  as  uncle  William  did  ? 
Yet  stop,"  added  he,  recollecting  him- 
self, "  it  will  be  no  use,  for  I  am  engaged 
to  sail  with  my  uncle  when  I  am  a  great 
boy. — I  must  kiss  this  pretty  lady  too," 
continued  he,  turning  to  Arabella,  "  be- 
cause she  makes  such  nice  music." 

i* 
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Mr.  Bennet  saw  the  ladies  to  their 
carriage,  and  on  the  stairs  Mrs.  Mor- 
timer ventured  to  ask  him,  "  if  he  had 
purchased  the  poney  for  George  ?" 

"  No/'  fie  replied ;  "  the  man  asked 
for  it  more  than  it  was  worth." 

"  I  am  afraid  your  son  was  disap- 
pointed ?" — said  the  lady. 

"Oh  no,  not  at  all ;  not  at  all.  I  have 
promised  to  hire  him  one  till  I  can  meet 
with  another  which  I  approve." 

Charlotte  recollected  what  she  had 
heard  of  the  versatility  of  his  character, 
and  thought  this  was  another  proof  of  it : 
but  forbore  to  remark  on  it  when  seated 
in  the  carriage,  as  she  knew  Mrs.  Morti- 
mer did  not  approve  of  such  animadver- 
sions. She  would  often  say,  "  at  least 
let  the  faults  of  our  friends  rest  a  little 
while  after  we  have  been  in  their  com- 
pany, receiving  attention  and  civility 
from  them." 

The  beauty  of  Mrs.  Bennet  and  her 
charming  children,  engrossed  all  their 
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conversation  till  they  arrived  at  Mrs.  Pa- 
terson's,  with  whom  they  were  to  expect 
a  different  scene.  That  lady  was  at  home, 
and  they  were  shewn  into  the  room 
where  she  was  sitting- ;  not  with  her 
children,  or  employed  for  them,  but  pre- 
pared at  all  points  for  company. 

"  This  is  very  kind  of  you,  my  dear 
madam,"  said  she,  "  to  return  my  visit 
thus  early.  I  hope  I  see  you  well, 
and  you  also,  dear  young  ladies.  Don't 
you  find  it  very  cold  this  morning  ?  yet 
who  can  regret  this  when  it  gives  such 
a  beautiful  glow  to  your  complexions !" 

Arabella  smiled,  and  still  could  not 
help  thinking  Mrs.  Paterson  more 
agreeable  than  Mrs.  Bennet,  Mrs.  Mor- 
timer enquired  after  Mr.  Paterson,  and 
expressed  her  regret  she  was  not  at  home 
when  he  called  on  her. 

"  He  was  much  disappointed,"  said 
his  lady,  "  and  desired  if  he  was  in  the 
house  when  you  came,  he  might  be  in- 
formed of  it.  I  believe  he  is  now  at 
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home  ;  and  though  he  seldom  sees  morn- 
ing visitors,  will  be  happy  to  welcome 
you  to  town."  She  then  rang  the  bell, 
and  ordered  a  servant  to  tell  his  master 
Mrs.  Mortimer  was  there,  and  Mr. 
Paterson  immediately  entered. 

With  the  utmost  politeness  he  thanked 
Mrs.  Mortimer  for  her  kindness  to  her 
god-daughter.  "  She  has  shewn  me  your 
handsome  present,"  said  he,  "  and  has 
not  had  it  off  her  neck  since.  She  is  very 
desirous  of  thanking  you  for  it." 

Mrs.  Mortimer  replied  she  should  be 
happy  to  see  her,  and  was  glad  the  trifle 
she  sent  gave  her  an  opportunity  of 
renewing  their  acquaintance  ;  <c  but  may 
I  not  see  all  your  children  ?"  she  en- 
quired. 

"  Certainly,  madam,"  said  Mr.  Pa- 
terson, much  pleased  by  her  expressing 
such  a  wish  :  "  since  you  are  so  kind  as 
to  desire  it  they  shall  all  come."  The 
countenance  of  Mrs.  Paterson  did  not 
express  so  much  pleasure  as  that  of  Mrs. 
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Bennet,  when  her  children  were  the 
subject  of  conversation  ;  and  the  servant 
to  whom  Mr.  Paterson  gave  his  orders 
to  desire  their  company  looked  asto- 
nished, and  waited  to  be  informed  if  he 
had  heard  aright.  "  And  Miss  Nugent, 
also,"  added  Mr.  Patterson.  "  I  know, 
madam,  you  will  be  happy  to  see  her — 
tell  Miss  Nugent  I  shall  be  obliged  to  her 
to  accompany  all  the  children  hither." 

The  man  bowed  and  departed,  won- 
dering in  himself  at  so  unusual  a  message. 

"  It  is  not  till  within  these  few  days," 
continued  Mr.  Paterson,  "  that  I  have 
been  acquainted  .with  all  Miss  Nugent's 
merits.  I  thought  her  amiable  and 
worthy  because  recommended  by  you, 
madam,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for 
such  an  acquisition  to  my  family.  She 
has  taught  my  children  all  they  know  ; 
and  thoroughly  grounded  them  in  much 
scientific  information.  I  did  not  expect 
this,  as  Mrs.  Paterson  told  me  she  only 
undertook  to  teach  the  first  rudiments  of 
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education  ;  but  happily  for  my  daugh- 
ters, she  thought  it  necessary  to  give 
them  farther  instructions." 

"  I  am  happy  to  hear  such  a  good 
account  of  my  young  friend,"  returned 
Mrs.  Mortimer ;  "  and  doubt  not  she  has 
improved  herself  while  educating  your 
children."" 

During  this  conversation,  in  which 
Mrs.  Paterson  wished  to  take  no  share, 
she  was  chatting  with  Arabella  on  what 
they  both  thought  pleasanter  topics ;  and 
all  were  put  into  confusion  above  stairs 
by  the  unexpected  summons  for  the 
children. 

Miss  Nugent  enquired  particularly  if 
all  were  to  go  ?  "  Yes,  madam,  and  you 
also  if  you  please  ;  a  lady  is  below  who 
wishes  to  see  you." 

"  That  must  be  Mrs.  Mortimer,"  said 
she,  jumping  up ;  "  for  no  other  lady 
would  wish  to  see  me :  come,  my  dear 
children,  let  us  go  and  see  our  best  friend, 
It  was  she  who  first  sent  me  here  ;  I  hope 
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therefore  you  will  behave  well,  and  let 
her  see  you  have  benefited  by  my  in- 
structions/' 

"  That  we  will,  dear  Miss  Nugent  !" 
replied  Sarah  and  Elizabeth,  both  speak- 
ing at  once :  "  we  will  shew  Mrs.  Mor- 
timer how  much  we  are  obliged  to  her  ; 
"  and  the  necklace  she  was  so  kind  as  to 
send  me,"  continued  Sarah,  "  I  must 
not  forget  to  thank  her  for  that :  but 
tell  me,  Miss  Nugent,  what  must  I  say?" 
"  Oh,  my  dear,  you  know  very  well 
what  to  say :  the  language  of  gra- 
titude needs  no  prompter,  and  is  best 
expressed  when  it  comes  from  the 
heart." 

The  little  boys  were  unrobed  of  their 
pinafores,  and  taking  one  in  each  hand, 
Miss  Nugent  followed  the  young  ladies 
to  the  drawing-room.  Charlotte  felt 
quite  interested  for  the  latter  when  she 
observed  their  glowing  faces,  not 
turned  towards  their  mother,  for  her 
countenance  and  support ;  but  with 
i  5 
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eyes  distressingly  bent  on  the  ground, 
they  seemed  afraid  to  meet  her  looks. 

Mrs.  Mortimer  rose,  and  taking  a 
hand  of  each,  spoke  to  them  in  the 
kindest  terms.  "  My  dear  girls,"  said 
she,  "  I  hope  you  have  not  forgotten 
your  old  acquaintance."  To  Miss  Nu- 
gent also  she  offered  her  hand,  and  said, 
"  it  gave  her  the  sincerest  pleasure  to 
hear  Mr.  Paterson  say  he  was  perfectly 
satisfied  with  her  management  of  his 
children." 

Miss  Nugent  curtsied,  and  expressed 
herself  happy  in  his  approbation  ;  and 
now  the  mother  of  the  family  thought  it 
necessary  to  say  she  was  likewise  satis- 
fied. "  The  thanks  of  the  house  are  there- 
fore voted  to  you,  Miss  Nugent,"  said 
she,  with  affected  gaiety ;  u  but  these 
poor  girls  look  so  sheepish,  that  I  am 
quite  distressed  for  them.  They  must 
return  to  the  nursery,  where  alone  they 
are  happy  under  your  protection." 

"  Not  till  Sarah  has  thanked  her  kind 
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friend  for  the  very  pretty  necklace  she 
now  wears,"  said  Mr.  Paterson. 

"  Nor  till  we  have  had  some  conver- 
sation," said  Mrs.  Mortimer.  "  I  am 
sure  my  god-daughter  has  not  forgotten 
me." 

Sarah  looked  up,  and  with  animation, 
that  gave  lustre  even  to  her  dark  skin, 
said  with  an  ingenuous  air,  "  No,  indeed, 
madam,  I  can  never  forget  how  good 
you  have  been  to  me ;  and  I  am  very 
much  obliged  to  you  for  the  necklace, 
though  such  a  gift  was  not  necessary  to 
remind  nieof  you,  madam."  She  curtsied 
with  that  gracefulness  which  arises  from 
a  feeling  sense  of  what  she  expressed. 

"  Who  says  she  is  plain  ?"  whispered 
the  exulting  father  to  his  own  heart :  nor 
was  there  at  this  time  one  in  the  room 
who  thought  so  except  her  unfeeling 
mother,  who,  indifferent  to  the  rest  of 
her  children,  was  adjusting  the  air  of  her 
youngest  boy  whom  she  considered  as 
her  favourite  ;  if  any  one  of  whom  she 
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saw  so  little  could  claim  the  appellation. 
That  he  looked  upon  her  almost  as  a 
stranger  was  very  apparent,  as  he  was 
more  desirous  of  reaching  his  father's 
knee,  on  which  his  brother  was  already 
seated, 

Elizabeth  was  not  unnoticed  by  Mrs. 
Mortimer,  who  kindly  invited  both  the 
sisters  to  dine  with  her  on  an  early  day 
in  the  following  week,  "  if  agreeable  to 
your  mama,"  added  she. — "  Oh  dear ! 
yes,"  replied  Mrs.  Paterson  :  ci  if  you 
wish  for  their  company  they  are  much  at 
your  service.  It  will  be  the  first  visit 
Elizabeth  ever  made,  and  Sarah  has 
been  no  where  since  she  was  last  with 
you." 

u  My  young  friends,  Miss  Campbell 
and  Miss  Darford,  will  be  happy  to 
afford  them  amusement,"  said  Mrs. 
Mortimer.  t(  Ladies,  am  I  not  right  in 
thus  vouching  for  you?" 

"  Undoubtedly,  madam,"  replied  Char- 
lotte, who  had  taken  the  hand  of  each 
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silent  smiling  girl,  who  curtsied  and  ex- 
pressed their  thanks,  while  Arabella 
promised  to  play  to  them. 

When  Charlotte  had  whispered  to  her 
friend  a  wish  to  be  introduced  to  Miss 
Nugent,  Mrs.  Mortimer  said,  "  my 
dear  Miss  Nugent,  Miss  Darford  is 
anxious  to  become  acquainted  with  you. 
She  is  as  studious  and  fond  of  improve* 
ment  as  yourself: — might  I  ask  the 
favour  of  Mrs.  Paterson  to  permit  you 
to  accompany  your  young  pupils.  I 
doubt  not  you  and  this  young  lady  will 
be  very  suitable  companions." 

Miss  Nugent  blushed  and  curtsied, 
as  she  said  something  about  the  honour 
and  the  favour. 

"  No  honour,  dear  madam,"  said  Char- 
lotte ;  "  and  the  favour  would  be  on 
my  side  if  Mrs.  Paterson  will  permit 
it." 

"  Oh,  by  all  means.  I  am  sure  Miss 
Nugent  must  need  a  holiday  some- 
times," returned  that  lady. 
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"  And  what  is  more,  mama,  she  de- 
serves it,"  said  the  youngest  boy. 

"  Well  done,  my  fine  fellow  !"  replied 
his  father,  stroking  him  on  the  head  ; 
"  you  are  a  good  boy  to  speak  in  favour 
of  your  friend." 

Mrs.  Mortimer  also  commended  him, 
and  promised  him  a  present  when  his 
sisters  returned  of  whatever  he  liked 
best. 

u  What  shall  it  be,  Miss  Nugent,"  said 
he  delighted  with  the  expectation  ;  "  but 
stay,  I  know  you  will  say  whatever  the 
lady  pleases  ;  and  so  will  I." 

"  You  are  a  very  good  boy,"  said  Mrs. 
Mortimer ;  "  and  I  will  consult  Miss 
Nugent  arid  your  sisters  before  I  make 
my  choice  ;  and  send  something  for  your 
brother  also." 

The  young  party  now  departed  to  the 
nursery,  highly  pleased  with  their  recep- 
tion in  the  drawing-room,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  their  visit. 

While  they  were  descanting  on  the 
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kindness  of  Mrs.  Mortimer,  that  lady 
was  endeavouring  to  convince  Mrs.  Pa- 
terson  her  children  were  handsome. 
"  What  a  charming  glow  my  god- 
daughter has/'  said  she ;  "  and  such 
bright  eyes.  Indeed,  my  dear  madam, 
you  must  no  more  talk  of  her  being 
plain.  Elizabeth  also  is  very  much 
grown  ;  they  both  hold  themselves  well, 
and  what  more  can  you  expect  from 
children  ?" 

"  Nothing  more  from  them"  replied 
Mrs.  Paterson  ;  "  you  have  found  graces 
which  are  hid  from  my  eyes  ;  though, 
to  confess  the  truth,  I  see  when  they  are 
thoroughly  pleased,  as  your  invitation 
has  made  them,  they  do  look  better  than 
I  expected  :  a  blush  will  illuminate  even 
their  dark  complexion." 

"  I  never  saw  whiter  teeth,"  said 
Charlotte,  "  than  both  the  Miss  Pater- 
sons  have." 

"  I  seldom  see  them  smile,"  returned 
their  incorrigible  mother ;  "  therefore 
had  not  noticed  this  perfection." 
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Even  the  countenance  of  the  unoftend- 
ingCharlotte  as  well  as  Mrs.  Mortimer's, 
expressed  displeasure  at  this  unfeeling 
declaration,  while  Mr.  Paterson  sighed 
and  said,  "  upon  my  word,  rny  dear,  you 
and  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  say  so  ;  for 
my  part,  I  am  determined  for  the  future 
to  court  the  smiles  of  my  children,  and 
hope  I  shall  not  diminish  those  of  my 
wife  by  doing  so.  I  fear,  madam," 
continued  he,  addressing  Mrs,  Mor- 
timer, "from  the  kind  interest  you 
feel  for  your  god-daughter,  you  must 
have  observed  her  education  has  been 
sadly  neglected.  Miss  Nugent  has  given 
my  daughters  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  French  language  ;  and  next  wreek  I 
intend  they  shall  have  masters  to  teach 
them  the  pronunciation,  and  drawing, 
for  which  I  think  I  have  discovered  they 
both  possess  some  genius.  They  shall 
also  learn  music  if  they  have  any  taste 
for  that  accomplishment.  I  have  seen 
my  error,  and  intend,  though  my  chil- 
dren are  not  handsome,  they  shall  be 
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well  educated.  I  am  well  aware  Miss 
Nugent  has  given  them  more  of  her  time 
and  better  instructions  than  a  more 
fashionable  governess  would  probably 
have  done,  and  in  return  am  desirous  she 
should  have  the  advantage  of  their  mas- 
ters ;  nor  will  I  have  any  other  gover- 
ness but  herself  as  long  as  she  is  inclined 
to  stay  with  us." 

"  Spoken  like  yourself!  my  good 
friend  !"  replied  Mrs.  Mortimer.  "  I  am 
happy  to  hear  Miss  Nugent's  merits  will 
be  so  well  rewarded  ;  and  hope  you  will 
have  no  reason  to  repent  the  generous 
confidence  you  place  in  her.  Of  her 
good  principles  and  active  perseverance, 
I  had  no  doubt  when  I  recommended 
her  to  you,  and  rejoice  they  have  not 
failed  in  the  arduous  task  she  has  under- 
taken." 

"  -Arduous  indeed  !"  returned  he, 
"  to  instruct  children  despised  by  one 
parent,  and  neglected  by  the  other." 

Mrs,  Paterson's  colour  rose.    "  Come, 
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come/'  said  she  :  u  if  you  like  to  confess 
your  own  faults,  pray  let  mine  remain 
till  1  chuse  to  follow  your  example." 

"  True,  my  dear,"  he  replied,  with 
the  utmost  good  humour ;  "  and  since 
confession  is  nothing  without  reforma- 
tion, do  you  perform  the  latter  part, 
and  we  will  not  expect  the  former  from 
you." 

"  I  shall  promise  nothing,"  said  she 
with  equal  vivacity,  "  but  that  the  next 
time  our  friends  visit  us,  we  will  not 
entertain  them  with  our  faults.  The 
subject  is  nearly  as  insupportable  as  our 
merits  ;  which  if  you  do  not  see  we 
possess  any,  I  assure  you  other  people  are 
not  insensible  to  them." 

"  Neither  am  I,"  replied  Mrs.  Mor- 
timer with  a  benevolent  smile.  "  I  will 
bear  witness  to  your  candour,  genero- 
sity, and  good  resolutions." 

"  You  speak  in  the  plural  number," 
said  Mrs.  Paterson  with  a  smile,  "  be- 
cause you  would  not  part  man  and  wife  ; 
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but  I  know  all  these  compliments  are 
not  intended  for  me." 

"  It  is  in  your  power  to  appropriate 
them  to  yourself,"  said  her  friend, 
returning  her  smile  :  "  in  the  mean  time 
be  assured  nothing  will  give  me  greater 
pleasure  than  the  welfare  of  your 
family." 

On  taking  leave  she  reminded  her  of 
the  engagement  of  her  daughters,  and 
was  attended  by  Mr.  Paterson  to  her 
carriage  with  many  thanks  for  the  kind 
interest  she  took  in  their  happiness. 

**  We  have  had  quite  a  dissertation  on 
education  and  reformation,"  said  Miss 
Campbell,  as  she  drew  up  the  glasses. 
"  Mr.  Paterson  seem  a  strange  sort  of 
man." 

"  He  is  a  sensible  one,"  returned  Mrs. 
Mortimer,  "  and  has  now  shewn  himself 
agood  father."  Arabella  saw  she  might  not 
say  any  more  upon  the  subject,  and  Char 
lotte's   attention  was  wholly  engrossed 
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by  what  she  saw,  being  now  for  the  first 
time  in  some  of  the  principal  streets. 

St.  James's  Palace,  Carlton  House, 
and  the  residence  of  others  of  the  royal 
family  were  successively  pointed  out  to 
her.  The  next  day,  and  the  day  after, 
they  drove  through  the  Parks,  and  Mrs. 
Mortimer  engaged  some  of  her  acquain- 
tance to  accompany  them  to  every  place 
worth  seeing. 

More  than  a  fortnight  had  elapsed, 
and  Arabella  heard  nothing  of  those 
friends  of  whose  strong  attachment  she 
had  felt  assured,  although  she  had  given 
them  due  notice  of  her  arrival.  Char- 
lotte had  written  once  or  twice  to  Wiln- 
hurst,  and  her  friends  there  were  already 
interested  for  the  little  Bennets  and  the 
Patersons. 

With  the  latter  family  Charlotte  was 
still  more  pleased  on  the  day  they  came 
to  dinner,  accompanied  by  Miss  Nugent. 
Mrs.  Mortimer's  kind  attention  soon 
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dispelled  the  reserve  and  embarrassment 
such  young  guests  were  likely  to  feel, 
who  had  been  unaccustomed  to  visiting. 
The  affection  with  which  they  attended 
to  all  Miss  Nugent  said,  was  a  proof  how 
highly  they  esteemed  her.  After  din- 
ner, when  Arabella  opened  the  instru- 
ment to  fulfil  her  promise  of  playing  to 
them,  Mrs.  Mortimer  took  her  young 
friend  to  her  dressing  room,  and  there  in 
the  kindest  manner  enquired,  "  if  she 
was  pleased  with  her  situation,  or  wished 
to  change  it  ?" 

"  By  no  means,  madam,"  replied  the 
grateful  girl :  "  if  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paterson 
are  satisfied  with  my  attention  to  their 
children,  it  is  all  I  wish." 

"  I  may  venture  to  assure  you  they 
are,"  said  Mrs.  Mortimer  ;  "  and  if  there 
was  a  time  when  they  appeared  other- 
wise, believe  me  they  are  now  fully  sen- 
sible of  your  merit." 

"  O  madam !  merit  I  have  none — 
when  you  first  introduced  me  to  their 
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notice,  for  which  I  must  ever  think 
myself  obliged  to  you,  I  know  I  was  very 
incapable  of  instructing  the  Miss  Pater- 
sons  at  their  present  age  ;  though  then  I 
was  competent  to  what  I  undertook. 
Since  that  time  I  have  had  much  time 
and  many  opportunities  of  improving 
myself.  I  hope  I  have  not  neglected 
either  myself  or  them  ;  and  therefore 
trust  it  will  not  be  deemed  presump- 
tuous if  I  venture  to  say  I  can  yet  far- 
ther improve  them." 

Mrs.  Mortimer  encouraged  her  in  the 
hope,  and  incited  her  to  proceed.  "  To 
you,  madam,  I  may  say,"  continued 
Miss  Nugent,  "  that  till  lately  I  have 
received  but  little  encouragement  in  the 
undertaking ;  but  allow  me  to  add,  as 
you  are  already  well  acquainted  with  the 
circumstance,  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pater- 
son's  neglect  of  their  children  was  a 
greater  stimulus  to  my  exertions :  and 
while  their  mother  lamented  their  want 
of  beauty,  I  considered  it  necessary  they 
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should  acquire  more  lasting  advan- 
tages." 

"  You  were  right,  my  dear,  and  ap- 
pear well  rewarded.  The  young  ladies 
seem  much  attached  to  you." 

"  Not  more  than  I  am  to  them, 
madam  ;  and  now  I  know  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Paterson  approve  of  my  conduct 
towards  them,  I  have  no  other  wish." 

"  Be  assured  you  have  my  approba- 
tion also,  my  dear  Miss  Nugent,"  said 
Mrs.  Mortimer,  kindly  pressing  her 
hand,  in  which  she  left  a  £5  note.  "  Mr. 
Paterson  tells  me  he  intends  you  shall 
have  instructions  from  the  masters  who 
are  to  attend  his  daughters  :  this  trifle 
may  be  of  use  in  procuring  you  books 
and  other  articles  which  will  be  wanted." 

Covered  with  blushes  Miss  Nugent 
kissed  the  hand  of  her  benefactress,  and 
endeavoured  to  express  her  gratitude. 
"  You,  madam,  have  been  my  first  and 
kindest  friend — it  is  impossible  to  say 
how  much  I  owe  to  you."  Penetrated 
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by  these  feelings  she  returned  with 
Mrs.  Mortimer  to  the  drawing-room, 
where  they  found  Arabella  playing 
reels,  and  Charlotte  dancing  with  her 
young  companions.  Exercise  and  the 
pleasure  they  were  enjoying  made  the 
Miss  Patersons  look  quite  handsome. 
Their  black  sparkling  eyes  and  white 
teeth  were  set  off  by  the  blush  of  health 
and  smile  of  animation  ;  yet,  when  unin- 
terested or  uneasy,  Sarah  and  Elizabeth 
were  certainly  plain,  their  brows  low- 
ering and  their  lips  projected. 

"  Since  their  want  of  beauty  is  such  a 
terrible  trouble  to  their  mother,"  said 
Mrs.  Mortimer  after  they  were  gone 
home,  "  it  is  a  pity  she  does  not 
endeavour  to  create  smiles  and  good 
humour  in  their  faces.  I  see  it  is  easily 
done,  and  am  obliged  to  you,  my  dear 
girls, for  promoting  their  pleasure,  as  you 
have  done.  Alas!  Mrs.  Paterson  is  con- 
tinually adding  to  the  evil  she  laments  by 
reminding  them  of  it." 
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"  I  am  sure  this  to  me  has  been  as 
happy  a  day  as  any  I  have  yet  spent  in 
London/'  replied  Charlotte  :  "  it  always 
gives  me  pleasure  to  see  others  pleased  ; 
but  Miss  Campbell  has  more  largely 
contributed  to  our  amusement  by  the 
music  she  has  given  us." 

Contrary  to  her  usual  manner  Ara- 
bella was  silent  and  thoughtful :  having 
written  another  note  to  her  very  parti- 
cular friend  Miss  Baltimore,  who,  as  she 
had  heard  from  one  of  Mrs.  Mortimer's 
acquaintance,  resided  in  a  neighbouring 
street,  from  whom  she  was  vexed  at 
not  receiving  an  answer,  and  began  to 
fear  Charlotte  was  right  in  her  opinion 
of  fashionable  friendship  ;  yet  she  could 
not  bring  herself  to  acknowledge  the 
cause  of  her  uneasiness. 

Mrs.  Mortimer  had  not  forgotten  her 
promise  to  the  little  boys,  to  whom  she 
sent  by  their  sisters  a  handsome  toy  for 
each,  and  to  Elizabeth  she  gave  a  neck- 
lace similar  to  her  sisters,  which  com- 
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pletely  gained  her  affection,  and  oblite- 
rated her  fear  that  she  had  not  behaved 
so  well  as  Sarah  during  their  visit.  Mrs. 
Paterson  was  also  much  pleased  with  this 
mark  of  attention,  who  as  she  happened 
to  be  at  home,  and  alone  with  her  hus- 
band when  they  returned,  ordered  them 
to  be  shewn  into  the  drawing-room. 

They  were  in  excellent  spirits,  and 
their  father  encouraged  them  to  talk  of 
the  entertainment  they  had  received. 
Their  eyes  were  peculiarly  brilliant  as 
they  gave  the  recital. 

u  Why  really,"  said  their  mother, 
4i  Mrs.  Mortimer  has  quite  enlivened 
you !  Come  hither,  Sarah — Elizabeth  I 
mean,  are  you  decorated  with  a  neck- 
lace also  ?  Upon  my  word,  Mrs.  Mor- 
timer is  very  kind  to  you  both." 

Her  daughter  approached  with  a  smil- 
ing face  : — "  Bless  me  !  the  girl  looks 
quite  handsome  I  declare." 

Then  it  was  Sarah  appeared  the  most 
so — her  eyes  sparkled  with  more  than 
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common  lustre  :  to  hear  Elizabeth  ad- 
mired, and  by  her  mother,  was  so  unex- 
pected, and  so  pleasant,  that  she  was 
almost  ready  to  express  her  happiness  in 
an  exclamation  of  joy. 

Her  father  watched  her  countenance, 
and  read  her  pleasure.  He  was  delighted, 
and  drawing  her  towards  him,  kissed  her 
glowing  cheek  with  real  affection.  Miss 
Nugent  observed  the  happy  omen  : 
and  while  a  tear  trembled  in  her  eye, 
turned  aside  to  conceal  her  emotion. 

"  They  will  love  their  children  at  last," 
thought  she.  "  Oh  how  happy  will  they 
be  on  finding  them  worthy  their  affec- 
tion !" 

Mrs.  Pater  son,  taken  by  surprise,  and 
quite  in  good  humour  on  having  disco- 
vered such  unexpected  charms  in  her 
daughters,  followed  their  father's  exam- 
ple, arid  kissed  Elizabeth  for  the  first 
time  since  she  was  an  infant. 

"  Sarah,  too,"  said  she,  on  observing 
her  brightened  countenance.  "  Why, 
K  2 
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my  dear,  I  never  saw  you  look  so  well  in 
my  life  !  I  must  kiss  you  also  to  be  as- 
sured Mrs.  Mortimer  has  not  supplied 
you  with  masks  :  what  has  she  done  to 
you  ?" 

"  Made  us  happy,  mama,  and  now  you 
make  us  more  so !"  replied  Sarah  with 
unaffected  sensibility,  as  she  received 
her  mother's  embrace.  Those  who  have 
found  a  parent's  long  lost  affection 
restored,  the  cold  disdain  of  indifference 
removed,  can  imagine  her  joy. 

It  was  too  much  for  the  affectionate 
governess  ;  she  hurried  out  of  the  room, 
and  gave  free  vent  to  her  tears. 

"  There  is  no  mask  on  this  face,"  ob- 
served the  delighted  father,  as  he  gave 
Elizabeth  the  long  withheld  embrace. 
"  These  glowing  cheeks  and  sparkling 
eyes  speak  from  the  heart !" 

"  And  to  it  likewise,"  said  Mrs.  Pa- 
terson,  nearly  as  animated  as  her  daugh- 
ters :  "  they  will  be  candle-light  beau- 
ties/' continued  she,  viewing  them  again 
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and  again.  "  I  have  scarcely  ever  seen 
them  by  this  light  before,  and  begin  to 
think  I  shall  grow  quite  proud  of  my 
daughters !" 

Elizabeth  blushed,  and  looking  from 
her  father  to  her  mother,  and  again  to 
him,  said,  "  dear  papa,  persuade  mama 
to  love  us  to-morrow  morning  as  she 
does  now  !  We  will  endeavour  to  be 
good,  which  is  better  than  being  hand- 
some." 

"  So  it  is,  my  dear,"  replied  he ;  "  and 
I  hope  your  good  qualities  will  increase 
the  admiration  your  lately  discovered 
beauty  has  occasioned  ;  but,  remember, 
good  humour  and  affection  will  always 
render  you  handsome  in  my  eyes,  and  I 
am  pleased  to  see  you  possess  such  advan- 
tages." 

After  kissing  them  each  again,  he  sent 
them  to  present  Mrs.  Mortimer's  gift  to 
their  brothers.  "  And  mind,"  said  Mrs. 
Paterson,  "  you  look  as  handsome  to- 
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morrow,  then  I  shall  admire  you  still 
more !" 

They  curtsied,  smiled,  and  ran  up 
stairs  to  Miss  Nugent,  earnestly  hoping 
they  might  not  lose  their  beauty  before 
the  morning. 

Had  any  stranger  seen  them  examining 
their  faces  in  the  glass  for  these  new  found 
charms,  they  must  have  supposed  them 
possessed  of  the  most  consummate  vanity. 
Instead  of  which  it  was  with  the  hum- 
blest sense  of  their  want  of  personal 
beauty — they  looked  at  those  features 
their  mother's  ill-judged  prejudice  had 
taught  them  to  lament. 

"  It  must  be  our  necklaces,"  said  the 
artless  Elizabeth,  u  which  have  made  us 
look  so  well  to-night !  Oh,  Miss  Nugent, 
we  are  afraid  we  shall  not  be  handsome 
to-morrow,  and  then  mama  won't  love 
us." 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  she  will,  notwith- 
standing your  disadvantages  of  person, 
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if  you  are  amiable,  and  continue  to  im- 
prove. It  is  not  by  looking  in  the  glass 
you  will  gain  her  affections !" 

"  Ah  !  but  she  has  told  us  we  are  hand- 
some to-night !"  said  Sarah ;  "  and  I  am 
determined  to  examine  my  features,  and 
keep  them  in  the  same  place  if  I  can. 
There  is  nothing  I  would  not  do  to  gain 
my  mother's  love." 

u  It  is  pleasure,  my  dear,  which  makes 
you  and  every  body  look  well.  Be 
careful,  therefore,  to  do  nothing  for 
which  you  will  be  displeased  with  your- 
self :  this  is  the  best  preservative  of 
beauty  I  can  recommend  to  you  ;  and  to 
be  in  peace  and  harmony  with  all  around 
you." 

"  But  how  can  we  be  so,  unless  all 
around  love  us  ?"  asked  Sarah  with  a 
sigh,  and  depression  of  countenance  that 
swept  away  all  her  blushing  beauties. 

The  boys  were  asleep,  and  their  sisters 
were  obliged  to  defer  giving  them  Mrs. 
Mortimer's  present  till  the  morning; 
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u  but  perhaps  that  will  make  us  hand- 
some again,"  said  Sarah,  "  as  we  shall 
be  happy  to  see  them  pleased." 

Mrs.  Paterson's  ebullition  of  feeling 
quickly  evaporated  ;  and  she  heard  with 
listless  indifference  her  husband's  entrea- 
ties that  she  would  become  more  ac- 
quainted with  her  children,  and  ensure 
their  love.  "  I  see  they  are  worthy  of 
your  regard/'  said  he  ;  "  and  never  shall 
I  forget  Sarah's  animated  pleasure  on 
seeing  you  caress  her  sister.  It  was  then 
she  was  truly  handsome." 

"  I  hope  I  am  not  unmindful  of  their 
welfare,"  replied  Mrs.  Paterson ;  "  but 
if  you  mean  I  should  bestow  my  whole 
time  and  thoughts  upon  them,  I  can- 
not." 

"  Miss  Nugent  will  do  that  to  much 
better  purpose,"  said  he ;  "  but,  my 
dear,  there  is  an  affection  and  care  which 
only  parents  can  bestow.  I  question 
if  we  ever  made  our  children  so  happy  as 
we  have  this  night ;  or  I  might  add  our- 
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selves.  Let  me  beg  of  you  to  repeat  this 
pleasure  often.  I  shall  not  enjoy  it  half 
so  much  unless  you  participate  with 
me." 

Mrs.  Paterson  could  not  help  feeling 
this  kindness.  "  Indeed,"  said  she,  "  I 
should  love  them  more  if  they  always 
looked  as  they  did  to-night ;  but  in  gene- 
ral if  I  go  among  them,  their  faces  are 
so  dark  and  gloomy,  that  it  seems  to  me 
they  wish  me  out  of  their  sight." 

"  That  will  not  long  be  the  case,"  he 
replied,  "  if  you  commend  them  as  you 
have  done  this  evening.  What  heart  is 
proof  against  praise,  especially  of  those 
from  whom  we  wish  to  receive  it  ? 
There  is  no  reason  to  fear  your  admira- 
tion will  make  them  vain :  praise  them 
therefore  for  their  beauty,  now  you  have 
discovered  it,  till  you  find  something  in 
their  minds  still  more  worthy  admira- 
tion." 

We  have  dwelt  rather  long  upon  so 
unusual  a  case  (as  we  would  hope  it  is) 
K  5 
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of  a  mother's  dislike  to  her  children  on 
account  of  their  persons  ;  and  conclude 
our  readers  will  be  pleased  to  hear  their 
amiable  conduct  at  length  overcame  her 
unreasonable  prejudice  ;  and  she  became 
attached  to  them  though  they  did  not 
become  handsome. 
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CHAP.  X. 


"  And  first 
Or  on  the  listed  plain,  or  stormy  sea." 

THOMSON. 

CAPTAIN  Darford  was  at  length  re- 
leased from  his  station  where  he  had 
remained  so  long  inactive,  and  joining  a 
squadron  which  were  in  pursuit  of  the 
enemy,  he  obtained  great  honour  in  ar 
action  fought  within  a  few  days  of  his 
removal,  in  which  eight  of  the  enemy's 
ships  were  taken.  His  ship,  the  Gem, 
was  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  fight ;  and 
was  with  a  few  others  so  disabled,  as 
obliged  them  to  be  brought  home  to  be 
refitted. 

Captain  Darford  himself  was  sent 
with  dispatches,  and  received  the  thanks 
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of  the  Board  of  Admiralty  for  his  gallant 
conduct. 

His  removal  from  his  former  post,  the 
action,  and  his  return  to  England,  suc- 
ceeded each  other  so  rapidly,  that  his 
family  were  saved  the  uneasiness  the  for- 
mer event  would  have  occasioned,  had 
they  been  informed  of  it  before  they 
heard  also  of  his  being  unhurt  and  in  a 
British  port. 

Charlotte  had  accompanied  Mrs.  Mor- 
timer and  some  of  her  friends  to  a  con- 
cert in  Hanover-square,  and  there  over- 
heard some  gentlemen  who  were  un- 
known to  their  party,  speaking  of  a 
report  that  there  had  been  an  engage- 
ment in  which  our  navy  were  successful ; 
but  the  account  was  so  vague,  that  much 
as  she  desired  to  hear  more  of  it,  the  fear 
of  making  herself  conspicuous  by  en- 
quiring of  strangers,  prevented  her. 

She  also  dreaded  the  reproof  of  her 
friend  for  allowing  her  imagination  to 
mislead  her,  in  supposing  the  few  words 
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she  had  heard  were  at  all  connected  with 
her  father. 

But  when  the  newspaper  was  the 
next  morning  laid  on  the  table  with  the 
breakfast  equipage,  without  waiting 
for  Mrs.  Mortimer  to  request  it  of  her, 
she  uncased  it,  and  immediately  saw  in 
large  print,  the  account  of  the  victory, 
and  the  conduct  of  her  father, spoken  of 
in  the  highest  terms  ;  with  the  gratifying 
intelligence  that  he  was  arrived  in  Eng- 
land un wounded.  She  burst  into  tears, 
and  rising  from  her  chair,  exclaimed, 
"  Thank  God !  my  father  is  safe !" 

Mrs.  Mortimer  begged  to  know  the 
cause  of  her  emotion,  and  by  a  sign 
directed  Arabella  to  take  the  paper  and 
see  what  had  so  affected  her. 

There  are  moments  in  which  the 
heart  ascends  to  the  Almighty  with  the 
spontaneous  effusion  of  gratitude  and 
praise.  Words  are  not  wanting  to 
express  their  meaning,  nor  direct  them 
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to  the  right  object  !  In  danger  such  as 
this,  the  most  untutored  mind  confesses 
safety  can  alone  depend  on  the  provi- 
dence of  God.  But  Charlotte  had  been 
early  taught,  "  From  whom  all  good 
cometh,"  and  in  the  secret  recesses  of 
her  heart  she  offered  thanks  to  the  Su- 
preme Being. 

Then  smiling  through  her  tears  she 
said,  "  I  am  so  happy  that  I  scarcely 
know  where  I  am  ;  but  read  it  aloud,  my 
dear  Arabella,  that  I  may  be  sure  he  is 
well,  and  indeed  in  England. — Oh ! 
perhaps  he  may  be  no\\  in  town !" 

Arabella  read  the  pleasing  intelligence 
that  the  squadron  under  Admiral  — — ., 
-had  captured  eight  of  the  enemy's  ships 
of  the  line  ;  and  that  the  skill  and  bra- 
very of  Captain  Darford  had  greatly 
accelerated  the  victory.  The  command- 
ing admiral  had  mentioned  him  in  the 
highest  terms  in  his  first  dispatches,  and 
he  was  himself  expected  at  the  Admi- 
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ralty  to  give  a  farther  account  of  the 
action,  and  receive  the  reward  of  his 
valour. 

This  was  almost  too  much  for  his  affec- 
tionate daughter ;  but  recollecting  her 
mother's  admonition^  she  exclaimed,  "  I 
will  endeavour  to  bear  pleasure  as  well 
as  pain,  with  the  composure  my  dear 
mother  would  wish! — Oh,  how  happy 
she  and  Maria  will  be  !  Dear  Mrs. 
Mortimer,  how  far  are  we  from  the  Ad- 
miralty ?  Is  it  possible  he  can  be  there 
now  ?  and  if  he  is  will  not  he  call  here  ? 
He  knows  you  are  always  in  town  at  this 
time  of  the  year;  and  if  he  has  heard 
lately  from  Wilnhurst,  will  expect  to  see 
me  with  you." 

Thus  did  she  express  all  that  passed 
through  her  mind,  while  every  thing 
else  was  disregarded. 

The  breakfast  was  unheeded,  and 
Mrs.  Mortimer  sent  her  servant  to  the 
Admiralty  to  gain  all  the  intelligence  he 
could,  and  whether  Captain  Darford 
had  yet  arrived  there. 
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Poor  Charlotte  waited  with  the  ut- 
most anxiety  for  his  return,  but  we 
must  do  her  the  justice  to  add,  she  re- 
strained her  impatience  as  much  as  was 
in  her  power,  and  forbore  to  express  it 
otherwise  than  by  watching  from  the 
windows,  and  turning  towards  the  door 
whenever  she  heard  a  step  advancing. 

At  last  the  man  returned,  and  said 
Captain  Darford  was  expected  every 
minute  :  the  streets  were  crowded  with 
people,  waiting  his  arrival,  who  were 
as  usual  vociferating  their  joy  at  another 
naval  victory. 

"  The  wooden  walls  of  old  England  !*' 
"  The  gallant  admiral,  and  the  brave 
Captain  Darford !"  were  the  general 
exclamations. 

Charlotte's  eyes  glistened  at  this  in- 
telligence :  she  almost  wished  to  go  and 
witness  the  tribute  of  praise  which  was 
paid  to  her  father,  yet  dreaded  to  enter 
the  crowd. 

Neither  of  the  other  ladies  expressed 
such  a  desire,  she  therefore  stilled  her 
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mind  by  writing  her  congratulations  to 
her  mother  and  sister. 

Before  her  letter  was  sent  to  the  post 
she  had  the  heartfelt  pleasure  of  embrac- 
ing her  beloved  father  !  He  had  arrived 
at  the  Admiralty, and  after  having  an  au- 
dience, and  fulfilling  the  duties  on  which 
he  came,  hastened  to  the  house  of  his 
friend,  in  the  hope  his  daughter  might 
still  be  there,  intending  to  take  her  with 
him  to  his  happy  family. 

Tears  of  joy  followed  each  other 
down  Charlotte's  cheeks ;  her  happiness 
can  be  easier  imagined  than  described,  and 
Mrs.  Mortimer  sincerely  participated  in  it. 

"  I  intend  being  with  your  dear  mo- 
ther to-morrow  morning,"  said  Captain 
Darford  to  his  daughter :  "  can  you 
accompany  me  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  my  dear  father!  I  would 
not  for  the  world  you  should  go  without 
me.  I  am  sure  Mrs.  Mortimer  will  on 
such  an  occasion  excuse  my  leaving  her 
abruptly." 
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"  But  can  you  be  ready  in  two  hours  ? 
for  I  mean  to  travel  all  night." 

"  In  one,  dear  father  !  directly,  if  you 
please :  I  well  know  by  my  own  feelings 
how  impatient  dear  mama  and  Maria 
must  be  to  see  you." 

"  And  will  Mrs.  Mortimer  allow  it?" 
asked  he,  turning  to  that  lady. 

u  Undoubtedly !  Think  nothing  of  me. 
I  would  not  wish  to  detain  her  from  so 
happy  a  party  as  I  know  you  will  be. 
Miss  Campbell  and  I  shall  in  imagina- 
tion enjoy  your  meeting. 

"  Excuse  my  haste  then,"  said  he  : 
"  you  were  always  so  kind  as  to  make 
allowances  for  a  sailor's  hurry ;  and  at 
this  time  I  must  claim  more  than  usual 
indulgence  :  I  have  yet  much  to  do,  and 
but  little  time.  In  a  few  days  I  shall 
return  to  town,  when  I  hope  to  pay  my 
respects  to  you,  my  dear  madam,  in  a 
more  becoming  manner  ;  and  acknow- 
ledge your  kindness  to  my  family  during 
my  absence,  and  to  this  troublesome  girl 
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lotte, who  was  watching  his  every  word 
and  action,  he  desired  her  to  be  ready  at 
the  time  he  had  mentioned,  "  when," 
said  he,  "  I  shall  call  for  you  in  a  post- 
chaise,  and  we  will  be  with  your  mother 
by  breakfast  time,  unless  they  rise  with 
the  lark  at  Wilnhurst.  They  expect  me 
there  as  soon  as  I  can  escape  from  the 
calls  of  duty." 

It  was  now  twilight,  but  the  people 
who  had  seen  him  arrive  at  the  Admi- 
ralty recognised  him  as  he  left  Mrs. 
Mortimer's  house,  and  greeted  him  with 
loud  huzzas  and  cheers.  Charlotte  could 
scarcely  be  persuaded  such  loud  cries 
were  tokens  of  approbation  ;  but  when 
looking  from  the  window,  she  saw  their 
smiling  faces,  their  hats  waving  in  the 
air,  and  her  father  gracefully  joining  in 
their  acclamations,  she  viewed  the 
scene  with  grateful  emotion  ;  and  after 
seeing  him  at  the  end  of  the  street,  ran 
to  prepare  for  her  hasty  journey. 
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Arabella  assisted  her  in  packing  what 
clothes  she  could  collect  together  ;  pro- 
mising to  send  the  remainder  after  her, 
with  feelings  she  could  ill  define,  and 
much  less  describe. 

She  thought  of  her  own  father ; 
doubted  whether  his  services  merited, 
or  would  receive  such  flattering  distinc- 
tions ;  envied  the  happiness  of  Char- 
lotte, and  sighed  that  nothing  like  it  was 
in  store  for  her.  Could  the  latter  have 
spared  a  minute  from  her  employ,  and 
the  joy  which  bad  occasioned  it,  the  dif- 
ference in  their  situations  would  have 
struck  her  still  more  forcibly  than  it  did. 
As  it  was  she  checked  the  words  which 
were  just  rising  to  her  lips,  "  Oh,  Ara- 
bella, when  your  father  comes  home  you 
will  know  the  joy  I  feel !"  on  recollecting 
how  little  reason  her  friend  had  to  ex- 
pect such  an  event,  and  that  she  had  no 
mother  or  sister  to  share  her  pleasure. 

When  the  chaise  stopped  at  the  door 
with  Captain  Darford  in  it,  she  was 
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ready,  and  properly  equipped  for  her 
journey.  She  could  only  embrace  Mrs. 
Mortimer,  and  affectionately  thank  her 
for  all  her  kindness,  and  then  joined  her 
father,  who  would  not  allow  himself  to 
alight,  even  for  a  few  moments,  lest  it 
should  retard  his  journey. 

It  was  late  at  night,  but  the  lamps  were 
lighted,  by  which  she  saw  his  smiling 
face  :  as  soon  as  they  were  off  the  stones, 
and  his  voice  could  be  heard,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  Oh,  my  dear  girl!  you  know 
not  how  happy  I  am  in  having  such  an 
affectionate  family !  What  would  all  the 
honours  I  have  this  day  received  avail 
had  I  not  a  beloved  wife  and  children  to 
share  them  with  me  ?" 

His  affectionate  daughter  pressed  his 
hand  to  her  lips,  but  her  emotion  was  too 
great  to  allow  her  to  speak. 

They  travelled  rapidly  ;  and  though 
both  were  sincerely  happy,  the  agitation 
of  the  past  day,  the  fatigue  of  Captain 
Darford  from  travelling  the  preceding 
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night,  induced  them  rather  to  sleep  than 
talk,  or  at  least  indulge  themselves  in 
silent  reflection  on  the  happiness  which 
awaited  them  at  home. 

That  home,  which  was  now  more  pe- 
culiarly "  the  resort  of  love  and  joy," 
was  the  next  morning  early  in  their 
view.  Breakfast  was  on  the  table,  and 
Mrs,  Darford  and  Maria  anticipating 
their  happy  meeting,  when  the  carriage 
drove  to  the  door.  To  describe  the  joy 
occasioned  by  their  arrival  would  be  a 
vain  attempt.  Those  who  know  what 
it  is  to  welcome  a  long  absent  parent, 
or .  other  relative  after  encountering 
danger  and  obtaining  victory,  can  enter 
into  their  feelings,  and  are  well  aware 
all  description  is  inadequate. 

Various  questions  were  put  again  and 
again  :  these  were  fresh  proofs  of  regard 
and  love,  while  every  reply  drew  forth 
exclamations  of  joy  and  gratitude  from 
the  enquirers. 

The  breakfast  stood  long  unnoticed 
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on  the  table,  while  the  few  domestics 
Captain  Darford's  house  afforded,  took 
the  earliest  opportunity  of  testifying 
their  pleasure  at  his  return. 

The  village  bells  rang  a  merry  peal, 
and  all  its  inhabitants  were  informed  of 
his  arrival.  Mr.  Monross,  Mr.  Bently, 
and  Mr.  Hartshorn  hastened  to  offer 
their  congratulations ;  and  the  latter 
was  more  than  ever  convinced  the  cap- 
tain would  soon  be  made  an  admiral. 

To  the  bravery  of  an  hero  and  great 
nautical  skill,  Captain  Darford  added 
the  perfect  manners  of  a  gentleman  :  to 
his  inferiors  he  behaved  with  the  utmost 
kindness,  and  to  his  equals  with  libe- 
rality. It  is  needless  to  say  he  was  pro- 
moted :  the  English  people  know  too 
well  and  justly  how  to  appreciate  the 
merits  of  those  who  fight  to  defend 
them,  not  to  reward  their  services. 
Captain  Darford  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  commodore,  and  had  the  command 
of  a  small  squadron. 
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All  the  time  he  could  spare  from  his 
public  duties,  were  devoted  to  his  family 
and  friends.    He  observed  with  pleasure 
the  improvement  of  his  daughters,  their 
sincere  attachment  to  each  other,  and 
the  efforts  of  each  to  overcome  the  pre- 
vailing fault  of  their  dispositions.     The 
example  of  Mr.  Monross  was  an  appro- 
priate lesson  for  Maria,  who  while  she 
noticed  his  cynical  ways,  dreaded  lest 
she  should  herself  fall  into  similar  errors. 
Their  domestic    happiness  at   Wilri- 
hurst  was  not  at  this  time  of  long  dura- 
tion.    The    Gem  was  again  ready  for 
sea,  and  Commodore  Darford  was  ex- 
pected in  London  to  receive  his   com- 
mission, where  he  would  willingly  have 
taken  his  wife  and  daughters  with  him 
but  that  he    expected  to  join  his  ship 
in  a  few  days. 

He  took  the  command  of  a  squadron, 
and  was  received  on  board  his  ship  with 
the  heartiest  congratulations  from  all 
his  men ;  and  those  commendations 
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which  fully  testified  the  ascendency  his 
kindness  had  gained  over  them. 

They  went  out  to  sea,  and  returned 
in  less  than  six  weeks  with  fresh  laurels 
and  a  large  capture,  which  gained  him 
the  thanks  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  the  rank  of  admiral.  His  behaviour 
to  his  men  after  the  engagement,  which 
had  been  tremendous,  endeared  him 
still  more  to  their  hearts  than  his  de- 
termined courage  before  and  during  the 
action. 

After  returning  thanks  to  the  Al- 
mighty, "  who  is  the  giver  of  all  vic- 
tory," he  particularly  attended  to  the 
wants  of  the  wounded.  Every  thing 
was  ordered  from  his  cabin  and  store- 
room that  could  be  of  comfort  and  use 
to  them.  He  visited  their  hammocks, 
shook  hands  with  them  all,  nor  would 
he  leave  the  ship  when  she  entered  the 
port,  till  he  had  seen  his  suffering  men 
taken  care  of  and  removed  to  the  hos- 
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pital,  if  no  other  asylum  offered  itself 
to  them.  Several  men  were  killed  in 
the  engagement,  or  died  before  they 
reached  the  shore. 

The  man  of  true  courage,  though  he 
braves  death  in  the  hour  of  danger,  and 
sees  his  fellow  creatures  fall  around  him 
with  unconcern,  regarding  it  as  the 
fortune  of  war,  sighs  at  their  suffer- 
ings, when  the  fight  is  over,  and  sheds 
a  tear  for  those  who  die  in  the  hour  of 
victory. 

It  was  with  feelings  like  these  this  ex- 
cellent man  wept  over  the  bodies  which 
were  consigned  to  the  deep  :  he  attend- 
ed the  funeral  of  each,  and  as  his  num- 
ber of  men  decreased,  felt  the  tie  of 
affection  which  bound  him  to  his  crew 
draw  him  closer  towards  those  who 
were  left. 

The  Gem  was  now  in  worse  condi- 
tion than  before,  and  was  expected  to 
remain  in  dock  several  months.  After 
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seeing  his  wounded  men  supplied  with 
every  accommodation  their  situation  re- 
quired, the  Admiral  devoted  himself  to 
his  family  and  friends. 

Those  of  his  men  who  were  fit  for 
service  were  entered  on  board  other 
ships,  with  the  promise  of  returning  to 
him  if  possible  when  he  should  again 
take  the  command. 

His  officers  who  had  families,  en- 
joyed the  happiness  of  being  with  them, 
and  occasionally  spent  a  few  days  with 
him. 

Wilnhurst  was  once  more  the  seat 
of  pleasure  and  festivity.  Two  young 
midshipmen  whom  the  Admiral  con- 
sidered as  exclusively  under  his  care, 
were  constantly  in  his  house,  and  the 
walking  companions  of  him  and  his 
daughters. 

The  children  of  the  village,  and  even. 

the  older  inhabitants,  thought  it  worth 

their   while    to   go  to   their    windows 

when  the  Admiral  and  his  happy  party 
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walked  by.  Into  whatever  house  they 
entered,  their  visits  were  received  with 
pleasure.  The  poor  considered  them 
as  the  harbingers  of  good  fortune,  hav- 
ing often  experienced  the  Admiral's  be- 
nevolence ;  and  there  was  not  one  of 
their  sons  who  did  not  at  that  time  wish 
to  go  to  sea,  so  they  could  be  admitted 
on  board  the  Gem.. 

Dinner  parties  were  very  frequent 
among  the  gentlemen,  who  often  shar- 
ed in  the  conviviality  of  the  sailor's 
board.  His  frank  politeness,  and  natural 
good  humour,  overcame  even  the  mo- 
roseness  of  Mr.  Monross ;  his  quarrel- 
some temper  was  nearly  forgotten,  till 
he  joined  the  ladies  and  the  card-table  ; 
and  even  there  the  good  manners  of  the 
Admiral  kept  him  in  some  sort  of  order. 

During  this  time  Mrs.  Mortimer  arid 
Arabella  continued  in  London,  but  every 
day  the  latter  grew  more  discontented 
and  unhappy.  Having  lost  the  com- 
panion who  had  devised  so  many  plans 
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for  their  mutual  improvement,  and 
whose~  example  incited  her  to  exertion, 
she  sunk  into  her  usual  apathy,  and  in- 
stead of  seeking  employment,  or  to 
amuse  Mrs.  Mortimer,  thought  of  no- 
thing but  the  hours  of  dressing  for  their 
morning  airings  or  evening  visits. 

Such  conduct  distressed  Mrs.  Morti- 
mer, on  Arabella's  account  more  than 
her  own ;  for  she  possessed  too  many 
resources  within  herself  to  need  amuse- 
ment from  another,  who  could  receive 
none  in  return ;  but  she  endeavoured 
to  convince  her  for  her  own  sake  how 
necessary  it  was  she  should  exert  herself. 

Not  one  of  Arabella's  former  friends 
paid  her  the  common  attention  which 
politeness  required,  for  she  had  never 
gained  their  affection  or  esteem.  While 
thinking  herself  a  person  of  fortune 
and  consequence  she  exacted  from  them 
the  greatest  deference  and  submission, 
•her  friendship  consisted  in  expecting 
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others    to   conform   to   her   will,    and 
exert  themselves  in  her  service. 

It  was,  therefore,  not  surprising  her 
school-fellows  neglected  her  when  they 
found  no  advantage  was  to  be  gained 
by  a  continuation  of  their  subjection  ; 
and  they  shewed  their  disregard  by  not 
endeavouring  to  keep  even  the  appear- 
ance of  friendship,  which  was  assumed 
only  from  the  hope  of  future  rewards. 

Their  neglect  was  aggravating  to 
Arabella,  not  because  she  loved  them, 
for  her  regard  had  long  centered  in 
herself ;  but  because  she  had  boasted  to 
her  country  friends  of  being  beloved 
and  admired. 

She  also  felt  the  loss  of  their  adula- 
tory compliments  as  a  recompence  for 
the  pains  she  had  taken  to  acquire  ac- 
complishments. To  play  or  sing  to 
Mrs.  Mortimer  was  irksome,  for  that 
lady  only  expressed  her  thanks,  or 
merely  said  such  a  piece  was  played 
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well*  Though  she  danced  so  admira- 
bly, she  had  no  opportunity  of  display- 
ing this  accomplishment,,  but  in  the  lit- 
tle parties  Mrs.  Mortimer  gave  to  her 
young  acquaintance  in  which  the  little 
Bennets  and  Patersons  were  sometimes 
included.  It  is  true  they  admired  her 
steps,  but  it  was  with  an  emulative  de- 
sire of  dancing  as  well  when  they  had 
learnt  as  long ;  and  Miss  Campbell  had 
been  accustomed  to  hear  her  friends 
say,  "  no  one  could  equal  her,  were 
they  to  learn  double  the  time." 

Mrs.  Mortimer  endeavoured  to  raise 
her  mind  above  these  external  advan- 
tages. She  bade  her  emulate  nobler 
things,  and  pointed  out  the  Miss  Dar- 
fords,  and  Miss  Nugent  as  examples 
that  mental  acquirements  were  of 
greater  utility. 

"  It  is  but  seldom  you  can  dance  or 
sing,"  said  she  with  increasing  earnest- 
ness ;  "  but  a  mind  improved,  and  an 
understanding  cultivated  will  enable  you 


to  be  the  friend  of  the  good,  the  compa- 
nion of  the  wise,  and  render  you  capable 
of  receiving,  and  affording  pleasure  in 
the  society  with  whom  you  associate.7' 

Again  Arabella  was  obliged  to  ac- 
knowledge the  truth  of  this  reasoning, 
though  at  first  inclined  to  resent  Mrs. 
Mortimer's  having  mentioned  Miss  Nu- 
gent as  a  pattern  for  her  imitation. 

*-*  Although  I  am  sunk,"  said  she,  "  it 
is  not  necessary  I  should  employ  my 
talents  as  a  governess." 

"  I  do  not  mean  it,  my  dear,"  re- 
plied her  friend ;  "'but  the  Miss  Dar- 
fords  possess  the  power  of  pleasing, 
though  they  have  not  your  accomplish- 
ments. They  have  the  charm  of  good 
nature,  and  talents  for  conversation. 
Music  and  dancing  would  not  have 
given  them  these ;  but  a  love  of  read- 
ing, useful  employment,  attention  to 
instruction,  and  a  desire  to  oblige,  will 
always  make  them  agreeable,  and  pre- 
pare them  for  the  higher  station  to 
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which  it  is  probable  their  father's  emi- 
nent services  will  raise  them." 

What  a  struggle  was  now  in  the 
breast  of  Arabella,  between  rising  envy 
at  the  Darfords'  advancement,  and  the 
conviction  of  their  mental  superiority. 
That  they  whom  she  had  once  thought 
almost  below  her  notice,  would  be  now 
exalted,  filled  her  with  dismay:  yet, 
thought  she,  "  when  of  less  conse- 
quence they  attracted  more  notice  than 
myself;  their  conversation  was  always 
attended  to,  while  I  could  not  find  any 
thing  to  say,  or  if  I  spoke,  civility  alone 
dictated  the  answer,  not  the  desire  of 
conversing  farther  with  me.  Mrs.  Mor- 
timer loved  them  better.  All  her  ac- 
quaintance looked  on  them  as  women, 
while  I  was  treated  as  a  doll,  or  a  mere 
automaton,  who  could  only  amuse  at 
the  instrument!  Even  the  servants  in 
the  house,  the  poor  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, sought  their  assistance  in  prefer- 
ence to  mine,  though  it  was  known  I  had 
L  5 
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money,  and  they  none.  And  is  it  pos- 
sible I  shall  ever  meet  with  attention, 
now  I  have  lost  what  was  my  chief 
attraction — fortune  ?  Oh  !  no  :  it  is  in 
vain  to  try  !" 

Arabella  was  mistaken  ;  she  was  never 
more  likely  to  gain  esteem  than  when 
she  began  to  know  herself,  and  feel  hum- 
bled by  a  comparison  with  others.  She 
lamented  she  had  not  attended  more  to 
the  advice  and  example  of  Miss  Dar- 
ford ;  and  Mrs.  Mortimer  hailed  this 
regret  as  the  omen  of  future  good.  It 
was  with  pleasure  she  heard  her  lament 
the  time  she  had  lost,  and  began  to  hope 
.  she  was  now  convinced  of  the  fallacy 
of  expecting  attention  from  mercenary 
friends,  when  it  was  no  longer  in  her 
power  to  purchase  them. 

When  any  thing  analogous  to  her  own 
situation  was  read,  Arabella  became 
attentive  ;  and  if  Mrs.  Mortimer  laid 
aside  the  book  from  the  fear  of  wearying 
her,  she  offered  to  read  aloud. 
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This  led  to  long  and  interesting  con- 
versations, which  convinced  Arabella 
Mrs.  Mortimer  had  only  her  benefit  in 
view  when  she  recommended  a  change 
of  conduct  ;  and  that  lady  discovered 
with  pleasure,  a  latent  good  in  the  dis- 
position of  her  young  friend,  which 
pride  and  self-exaltation  had  hitherto 
concealedlto  rfji 

This  produced  a  closer  union  ;  and  at 
length  Arabella's  confidence  and  affec- 
tions were  placed  on  Mrs.  Mortimer, 
whom  she  acknowledged  as  her  sincere 
friend. 


CHAP.  XL 



"  Our  own  family  is  the  theatre  in  which  we  should 
exercise  every  laudable  quality.  If  we  fail  to  practise 
them  daily  at  home,  we  can  never  perform  them  grace- 
fully before  the  world." 

As  the  month  of  May  was  now  far 
advanced,  Mrs.  Mortimer,  regardless  of 
its  being  unfashionable  to  leave  town  so 
early,  proposed  paying  a  visit  to  Wiln- 
hurst,  as  the  Admiral  and  his  family  could 
not  be  prevailed  on  to  quit  the  country 
at  this  delightful  season. 

Arabella  readily  acceded  to  the  plan. 
Her  London  friends  had  disgusted  her  ; 
and  she  looked  forward  with  pleasure  to 
meeting  those  in  the  country  whose 
worth  she  had  now  learnt  justly  to 
appreciate. 


Mrs.  Mortimer  had  written  to  them 
her  hopes  that  Miss  Campbell  had  seen 
her  error,  and  would  amend  it  ;  and 
they  who  had  too  much  dependence  on 
her  judgment  to  doubt  her  intelligence, 
received  both  their  visitors  with  affec- 
tion. 

With  them  came  Lieutenant  Tyrol, 
the  brother  of  Mrs.  Bennet,  who  had 
commenced  his  naval  career  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Admiral,  and  was  now 
first-lieutenant  to  one  of  his  former 
comrades. 

Desirous  of  seeing  his  first  and  firmest 
friend,  he  offered  to  escort  the  ladies  to 
Wilnhurst,  assured  of  a  kind  reception 
from  him.  He  was  not  mistaken  ;  and 
to  see  Mrs.  Mortimer  under  their  roof, 
gave  the  whole  family  the  sincerest 
pleasure.  Though  their  house  was  small 
for  so  large  a  party,  they  could  accom- 
modate Mrs.  Mortimer,  her  maid,  and 
Miss  Campbell  within  it ;  the  lieute- 
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nant  and  the  two  young  midshipmen 
slept  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Admiral  Darford,  though  he  acquired 
glory  at  sea,  was  equally  in  his  element 
on  shore :  his  affectionate  behaviour  to 
his  wife  and  daughters,  his  attentive 
respect  to  Mrs.  Mortimer,  and  the 
politeness  with  which  he  behaved  to 
his  guests,  was  the  admiration  of  all  who 
witnessed  it. 

To  Miss  Campbell  he  paid  particular 
attention,  having  heard  of  her  recent 
disappointment :  he  studied  the  disposi- 
tions of  those  about  him,  and  was  always 
pleasant  without  descending  to  flattery 
or  dissimulation,  because  he  was  himself 
pleased  with  whatever  was  intended  to 
give  him  pleasure. 

A  young  clergyman  of  the  name  of 
Hamilton  had  lately  taken  a  curacy  in 
their  neighbourhood ;  and  Mrs.  Morti- 
mer recollected  his  mother  as  the  friend 
of  herself  and  Mrs.  Campbell.  He  was 
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membered him  as  the  play-fellow  of  her 
early  years.  This  rendered  them  mu- 
tually agreeable  to  each  other  ;  and 
though  there  was  no  instrument  in  the 
house,  on  which  she  could  exhibit  her 
musical  talents,  Arabella  found  no  want 
of  amusement  when  Mr.  Hamilton  was 
in  company. 

Each  day  the  carriage  of  Mrs.  Morti- 
mer was  in  requisition  for  some  morning 
party  of  pleasure,  or  to  return  the  visits 
of  their  distant  neighbours.  It  was 

o 

generally  occupied  by  herself,  Mrs. 
Darford,  and  one  of  the  younger  ladies. 
The  Admiral  preferred  walking  with 
his  daughters,  one  under  each  arm, 
guarded  by  his  young  men  on  the  out- 
side. Thus  they  travelled  many  a  mile, 
without  knowing  how  far  they  had 
gone,  or  if  the  walk  was  not  too  long  : 
as  for  Arabella,  who  was  not  equal  to  the 
pedestrian  achievements  of  the  Miss 
Darfords,  she  took  the  Admiral's  arm, 
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and  one  of  the  sisters  went  in  the  car- 
riage. 

In  this  way  they  visited  most  of  the 
beautiful  spots  in  their  neighbourhood  ; 
and  with  such  pleasant  companions  a 
month  passed  swiftly. 

Mr.  Tyrol  staid  as  long  as  he  could  be 
spared  from  his  ship,  and  then  took  with 
him  the  two  young  men  who  were  invited 
to  visit  some  friends  at  Portsmouth. 

Although  the  former  had  been  in- 
clined to  admire  Miss  Campbell  before 
he  saw  Charlotte  Darford,  he  soon  dis- 
covered her  friend  possessed  a  greater 
claim  to  his  esteem ;  her  gentle  un- 
affected manners,  well-informed  mind, 
and  affectionate  behaviour  to  her  family, 
convinced  him  exterior  charms  alone 
would  not  ensure  respect  or  create  hap- 
piness. 

Long  after  he  left  Wilnhurst,  Miss 
Darford  was  thought  of  with  pleasure, 
while  Arabella  was  remembered  only  as 
her  friend. 
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Though  their  party  was  considerably 
lessened,  the  Admiral  continued  equally 
agreeable  ;  and  Mrs.  Mortimer  length- 
ened her  visit  as  much  to  gratify  Miss 
Campbell  as  herself.     She  rejoiced  to  see 
her  taking  every  opportunity   for  im- 
provement, which   her   friendship  with 
the  Darfords  afforded.      The    Admiral 
often  conversed  with  her,  and  heard  her 
opinion  on  every  subject,  agreed  with 
her  when  she  was  right,  and  delicately 
convinced  her   where  she  was  wrong. 
Such  notice  could  not  but  be  pleasing  to 
Miss  Campbell ;  though  it  was  a  gratifi- 
cation of  a  different  sort  than  she  had* 
formerly  felt  in  hearing  her  accomplish- 
ments admired.  She  was  glad  to  be  con- 
sidered a  rational  being,  and  to  find  her- 
self treated  as  a  sensible  one. 

Although  the  Admiral  and  Mrs.  Dar- 
ford  could  not  promise  their  friends 
much  pleasure  in  the  society  Wilnhurst 
afforded,  they  thought  it  right  to  ask 
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its  inhabitants  to  dinner,,  while  Mrs. 
Mortimer  was  with  them. 

The  Bentleys,  Hartshorns,  Mrs.  and 
Miss  Carter,  with  Mr.  Monross,  were 
the  party,  for  the  village  afforded  no 
other  variety,  except  the  addition  of 
Mr.  Hamilton  and  a  son  of  Mrs.  Carter's, 
who  had  obtained  a  few  holidays  from  a 
merchant's  counting-house,  where  he 
toiled  all  the  year  in  reckoning  pounds, 
shillings  and  pence,  and  thought  himself 
well  rewarded  if  the  accounts  were 
balanced  right,  and  he  received  his 
salary  at  the  end  of  it.  He  could  con- 
verse on  no  other  subject  but  the  rise  and 
fall  of  those  articles  which  the  ware- 
houses of  his  employers  contained  ;  of 
outward  and  homeward-bound  ships, 
and  the  increase  or  decrease  of  tradel  bus* 

With  the  rest  of  the  party  my  readers 
are  already  acquainted  ;  and  were  it  not 
for  the  addition  of  Mrs.  Mortimer  and 
Mr.  Hamilton,  the  day  would  have 
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passed  as  it  had  done  when  they   met 
*•  before,,  except  that  Mrs.  Tomkyns  was 
not  with  them. 

Cards  we're  not  so  soon  introduced, 
and  the  Admiral  would  gladly  have  dis- 
pensed with  them,  for  he  dreaded  the 
pettishness  of  Mr.  M0nross,  who  always 
appeared  to  disadvantage  at  the  card- 
table.  Fortunately  the  old  gentleman 
won  the  first  rubber,  and  retired  from 
the  table  in  excellent  spirits. 

Mr.  Carter,  though  he  did  not  play 
himself,  thought  it  but  civil  to  converse 
with  him  on  what  appeared  to  give  him 
pleasure  ;  and  as  at  least  there  was  a 
chance  of  making  money  by  cards,  they 
were  not  entirely  beneath  his  notice. 
"  May  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking,  sir," 
said  he,  "  which  game  on  the  cards  you 
think  most  amusing  ?" 

u  That  which  I  win  at,"  replied  Mr. 
Monross  with  petulance,  regardless  of 
the  character  such  an  assertion  might 
procure  him. 
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"  But  whist  or  quadrille  are  equally 
pleasant — are  they  not,  sir  ?" 

"  Yes,  when  their  players  are  equally 
fortunate." 

Mr.  Carter  now  thought  he  had  met 
with  a  man  after  his  own  mind,  who 
regarded  money  as  the  principal  blessing 
of  life.  Yet,  willing  to  try  him  still 
farther,  he  continued,  "  I  suppose,  sir, 
when  you  make  up  your  accounts  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  you  generally  find  your 
winnings  and  losings  nearly  equal." 

"  Equal,  sir  !  I  am  the  most  unlucky 
man  alive !  I  never  win.  This  night, 
before  the  party  breaks  up,  you  will  see 
I  shall  lose  double  what  I  have  now 
won  !  I  have  a  constant  run  of  ill  luck  !" 

"  Pardon  me,  sir,  but  I  wonder  you 
find  any  pleasure  in  playing  then," 
said  the  cautious  Mr.  Carter. 

"  Sir,  I  don't  play  for  gain !  and  if  I 
chnse  to  sacrifice  my  money  to  my 
amusement,  no  one  has  a  right  to  cjues^ 
tion  me," 
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"  Certainly  not,  sir  ;  but  still  I  think 
there  can  be  no  pleasure  in  losing  one's 
money." 

"  Foolish !"  said  Mr.  Monross,  and 
turned  away  with  a  look  of  contempt. 

"  But  there  is  great  pleasure  in  finding 
fault  though,"  said  Mrs.  Bentley  in  a 
low  voice  to  Mrs.  Mortimer,  by  whom 
she  was  sitting,  and  had  overheard  this 
discourse.  "  It  is  Mr.  Monross's  chief 
pleasure,  madam,"  continued  she :  "  he 
does  nothing  else  ;  but  one  comfort  is, 
nobody  minds  him,  for  all  he  says  so 
much  about  his  losses,  though  he  wins 
as  often  as  any  body ;  but  he  forgets  all 
that,  and  only  remembers  his  bad  luck." 

"  Too  many  people  are  apt  to  do  this," 
returned  Mrs.  Mortimer  rather  amused 
with  her  talkative  companion  ;  and  she 
recollected  Dr.  Johnson  has  said,  "  Pee- 
vishness can  only  be  borne  with  when  it 
is  despised."  "  Are  you  fond  of  cards, 
madam?"  continued  she,  addressing  Mrs. 
Bentley, 
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u  Yes,  I  like  a  rubber  sometimes,  with 
pleasant  people  ;  but  I  hate  to  play  with 
Mr.  Monross,  he  finds  so  much  fault. 
Do  you  know,  madam,  when  he  is  con- 
fined to  his  bed  with  the  gout,  I  have 
heard  he  makes  his  nurse  and  the  ser- 
vants play  a  rubber  by  his  bed-side  ;  and 
if  they  play  wrong  he  is  so  angry  that 
he  is  ready  to  jump  out  of  bed  to  chas- 
tise them." 

Mrs.  Mortimer  could  not  help  smil- 
ing :  "  this,"  said  she,  "  is  the  very 
essence  of  card-playing.  I  could  not 
have  supposed  it  would  have  been  carried 
so  far. 

"  ?Tis  very  true,  madam,  I  assure  you ; 
and  sometimes  while  playing  himself,  he 
is  in  such  a  passion  there  is  no  bearing 
it." 

Miss  Sarah  Bentley  appeared  as  much 
attached  to  her  netting  as  formerly  ;  and 
had  only  once  laid  it  down  to  look  at 
Miss  Campbell,  who  had,  as  Maria  Dar-, 
ford  told  her,  been  educated  at  a  fasjiion- 
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able  boarding  school,  and  could  play 
and  sing  delightfully. 

"  Dear  !  how  I  wish  I  could  hear 
her/'  said  she  :  "  what  a  pity  you  have 
no  instrument :  but  you  must  bring  her 
to  play  upon  ours.  It  is  not  much  out 
of  tune,  for  my  sister  and  I  have  played 
very  little  lately.  Papa  does  not  like  to 
hear  us." 

Maria  was  going  to  make  a  satirical 
reply ;  but  observing  her  mother's  eyes 
were  directed  to  her,  she  blushed  and  was 
silent. 

"  She  will  be  vastly  welcome,"  con- 
tinued Miss  Sarah,  "  and  we  shall  so  like 
to  hear  her."  She  then  jumped  up  to 
communicate  the  agreeable  intelligence 
to  her  sister,  who  was  at  her  favourite 
station,  the  card-table,  eagerly  watching 
every  turn  of  the  game.  Mr,  Monross 
was  again  engaged  at  it ;  and  his  dark 
scowling  eyes  bade  Miss  Sarah  not  in- 
terrupt him. 

Fearful  of  his  displeasure,  by  various 
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signs  and  motions,  she  endeavoured  to 
draw  her  sister's  attention  ;  but  nothing 
could  allure  her  from  her  great  attrac- 
tion till  the  critical  point  at  which  they 
were  now  playing  was  over. 

Miss  Sarah  returned  to  her  work,  and 
Maria  went  towards  the  backgammon 
table,  which  engaged  Mr.  Hamilton  and 
her  father.  "  I  fear,"  said  the  young 
clergyman,  "  I  shall  still  want  one 
necessary  appendage  to  my  profession, 
a  complete  knowledge  of  backgam- 
mon. Though  you,  my  dear  sir,  have 
pointed  out  several  blunders  which  I 
have  committed,  I  am  as  far  from  im- 
proving as  ever." 

u  Perhaps  you  have  no  wish  to 
learn  ?"  replied  the  Admiral  with  a 
smile. 

"  Were  I  likely  to  be  more  in  com- 
pany than  I  am,"  said  Mr.  Hamilton, 
"  I  should  wish  to  know  the  various 
methods  of  whiling  away  the  time  when 
in  society  less  agreeable  than  I  find  here  • 
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but  as  in  your  company  I  need  not  any 
such  help,  I  will  if  you  please  defer 
taking  another  lesson  till  I  am  with  one 
from  whom  I  can  learn  nothing  else ; 
and  release  you  from  the  arduous  task  of 
instructing  so  inattentive  a  pupil." 

The  Admiral  laughed,  closed  the 
board,  and  accompanied  his  new  friend 
to  the  party  Mrs.  Mortimer  had  gathered 
around  her,  "  where,"  said  he,  "  we 
shall  find  something  more  worthy  our 
attention." 

Mr.  Hartshorn  now  placed  the  men, 
and  challenged  Miss  Darford  to  attack 
him.  Politeness  forbade  her  refusing 
him  in  her  father's  house,  though  she 
would  much  rather  have  attended  to 
Mrs.  Mortimer's  conversation.  Mrs. 
Bentley  had  again  been  called  to  the 
card  table,  and  Mr.  Monross  destined  to 
be  her  partner.  Mrs.  Carter,  her  son, 
and  Miss  Bentley,  were  attentive  observ- 
ers of  the  game ;  and  Miss  Sarah  closely 
engaged  with  her  work. 

M 
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The  whist  players  were  all  too  atten- 
tive to  their  pursuit  to  attend  to  the 
conversation  near  them,  except  Mr. 
Monross,  who,  contrary  to  his  usual 
custom,  wTas  attached  by  the  observations 
of  Mrs.  Mortimer  on  some  late  public 
occurrence.  !o  j'j  H^MB!  oj  ^itiJqitoo f 

Although  he  liked  whist,  he  enjoyed 
rational  conversation  when  he  could 
meet  with  it ;  but  had  so  long-  associated 
with  females,  whom  he  said  (Madam 
Darford  excepted)  could  talk  of  nothing 
but  nonsence  and  folly,  that  he  had  long 
given  up  the  hope  of  receiving  any  other 
entertainment  from  them  than  their 
knowledge  of  cards  afforded.  :-r/fifq 

His  attention  was  now  arrested  by 
Mrs.  Mortimer's  remarks  ;  and  spite  of 
himself,  his  thoughts,  if  not  his  eyes, 
wandered  from  the  game.  He  blundered, 
and  then  scolded  his  partner  for  mistakes 
himself  had  committed  :  till  she,  losing 
all  patience,  raised  her  voice,  and  told 
him  it  was  all  his  own  fault.  "  You 
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have  revoked,  Sir ;  it  is  you  that  have 
lost  the  game,  not  me  ;  but  remember, 
Sirf it  is  the  last  time  you  shall  have  the 
opportunity  of  saying*  I  am  inatten- 
tive."* 

"  Hey  day !"  cried  Mr.  Bentley,  at- 
tempting to  laugh  it  off;  "  who  says  my 
wife  is  inattentive  ?  I'll  bet  one  hundred 
to  one  she  is  the  most  attentive  player 
in  the  room.  She  would  rather  lose  her 
money  than  the  game  at  any  time." 
.^ffi.You  are  right,  Mr.  Bentley,"  replied 
she,  laying  down  her  cards  ;  "  it  is  not 
the  money  I  value." 

66  But    your    reputation  as    a   whist 
player,"  added  the  Admiral,  who  now 

-- 

*  Some  apology  may  probably  be  expected  from 
,the  Author,  for  introducing  the  quarrels  of  grown-up 
ladies  and  gentlemen  into  a  work  designed  for  young 
people  ;  yet  as  the  former  have  often  been  designated 
"  children  of  a  larger  growth,'1  what  does  she  but 
illustrate  this  idea?  Let  others  who  are  used  to  such 
scenes  judge  if  she  has  exaggerated  them. 
M2 
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joined  the  offended  party;  "and  indeed 
I  can  vouch  for  you,  madam,  that  you 
support  your  losses  with  the  utmost 
temper." 

"  Yes,  Sir,  and  other  people's  also,'' 
replied  she,  recovering  her  good-humour 
on  being  thus  complimented  ;  for  /  cer- 
tainly did  not  lose  this  game,  but  my 
partner.  However,  it  is  the  last  time,  and 
it  don't  signify." 

"  It  is  all  that  lady's  fault,"  said  Mr. 
Monross,  looking  towards  Mrs.  Morti- 
mer, and  almost  ashamed  of  his  beha- 
viour ;  tf  what  right  has  she  to  talk  com- 
mon sense  when  a  card-table  is  in  the 
room?" 

"  Hard  indeed,"  replied  the  Admiral, 
"  if  Mrs.  Mortimer  is  to  be  prohibited 
entertaining  herself  and  friends  because 
you  are  at  whist  !  I  cannot  support 
such  arbitrary  proceedings.  Even  on 
board  we  allow  each  sailor  to  amuse  him- 
self as  he  likes  best  in  the  hours  of  re- 
creation ;  and  not  to  permit  the  same 
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liberty  on  shore  would  be  downright 
tyranny." 

The  company  laughed,  and  Mr.  Mon- 
ross  proceeded  :  "  Why  did  you  not  tell 
me  she  talked  sense  then  ?  and  for  once 
I  would  have  deserted  the  card-table, 
and  joined  a  conversation  party." 

"  I  took  you  to  be  a  man  of  discern- 
ment, and  did  not  suppose  you  could  be 
in  Mrs.  Mortimer's  company  without 
discovering  it." 

"  Well,  well,  excuse  me,  excuse  me, 
I  will  commit  no  more  blunders  to-night, 
for  I'll  play  no  more." 

"  You  acknowledge  then  that  you 
have  committed  some  ?"  said  the  Ad- 
miral, "  and  will  you  not  apologise  to 
Mrs.  Bentley  for  charging  her  with 
them  ?" 

The  old  gentleman  looked  a  little 
angry;  "  She  knows  me  well  enough," 
replied  he,  u  these  women  must  not  be 
humoured.  If  I  bend  too  much  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  keep  up  my  authority. 
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Don't  you  know  I  am  commander  in 
chief  when  you  are  not  here  ?" 

"  Do  not  let  it  be  said  that  only  ladies 
stoop  to  conquer/'  returned  the  Admiral 
good-humouredly ;  "  and  think/'  added 
he  in  a  whisper,  "  what  you  will  do 
without  such  an  auxiliary  as  Mrs.  Bent- 
ley,  on  resuming  the  command  ?  Do  you 
know  the  extent  of  a  lady's  displea- 
sure ?" 

"  Pshaw  !  pshaw  !  I'll  have  nothing  to 
do  with  you,"  replied  he.  "  'Tis  of  the 
ladies,  my  friend,  not  of  myself  I  am 
speaking,"  returned  the  Admiral. 

"  Well,  Madam  Bentley,  I  "  ^eg  your 
pardon  for  my  rude  behaviour:  set  it 
all  down  to  that  lady's  account ;  and  so 
let  my  attention  to  one  make  up  for  my 
want  of  it  to  another.  The  commander 
will  have  it  so ;  and  when  he  is  on  deck 
you  know  I  must  resign  my  authority  : 
but  remember  I  take  the  command  as 
soon  as  he  is  off  the  station." 

When  Charlotte  was  released  from  the 
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back-gammon  table,  and  was  approach- 
ing Mrs.  Mortimer's  party,  she  was  again 
prevented  by  Miss  Carter,  who  said  she 
had  found  out  a  likeness  for  that  lady  in 
one  of  her  favourite  novels.  "  How 
happy  you  must  be,"  said  she,  "  in  pos- 
sessing her  friendship  !  She  is  a  charm- 
ing woman  ;  but,  Miss  Darford,"  conti- 
nued she,  "  you  have  told  me  nothing 
of  what  you  saw  in  London :  I  have  a 
hundred  questions  to  ask.  How  many 
times  did  you  go  to  the  Play  and  the 
Opera?" 

"  Only  once  to  each  house,"  replied 
Charlotte  ;  "  but  I  was  most  entertained 
at  the  Theatres,  although  I  am  told  the 
Opera  is  the  most  fashionable  place  of 
amusement;  but  I  like  to  understand 
what  I  hear." 

"  You  wept  over  the  sorrows  of  Bel- 
videra  or  Isabella,  I  suppose,"  said  Miss 
Carter.  "  Both  these  tragedies  are 
charmingly  distressing." 

•"No;  I  saw  a  comedy  at  both  houses." 


"  Jndeed  !  But  perhaps  you  were 
right,  for  those  who  have  such  fine  feel- 
ings as  you  and  I  have.,  ought  not  to  see 
tragedy ;  it  would  be  too  much  for  us." 

Charlotte  felt  herself  blush  at  being 
classed  with  Miss  Carter  in  the  senti- 
mental tribe,  and  secretly  hoped  there 
was  no  similarity  between  them.  ariJ  aV$$ 

"  With  the  feelings  excited  by  novels 
and  dramatic  representations  I  am  not 
very  well  acquainted/'  she  replied ; 
"  but  I  know  I  have  given  way  to  those 
which  arise  from  too  great  anxiety  for 
my  friends,  which,  if  indulged,  would 
render  me  incapable  of  affording  them 
assistance,  should  they  want  it.  I  have 
seen  my  error,  and  will  amend  it." 

"  Well,"  replied  the  sentimental  Miss 
Carter,  "  I  own  I  like  to  weep  over  the 
distresses  of  a  novel.  There  you  know 
no  assistance  is  required ;  and  we  have 
only  to  wipe  our  eyes  and  read  on  till 
we  come  to  the  end ;  if  it  concludes  hap- 
pily, the  sorrow  is  over  ;  but  if  not,  it 
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leaves  such  an  agreeable  melancholy,  till 
the  next  hook  comes  and  dissolves  the 
charm.  Thus  the  time  passes  in  a  sweet 
reverse  of  fancied  happiness  or  misery.'3 

Charlotte  could  not  have  imagined 
any  one  would  openly  avow  their  plea- 
sure in  a  life  of  such  delusion.  "  Reali- 
ties then,"  said  she,  "  you  have  nothing 
to  do  with ;  you  have  no  pleasure  in 
them  ?" 

"  Why  consider  now,"  returned  Miss 
Carter,  "  what  have  they  to  interest  me? 
My  mother  is  quite  well,  and  perfectly 
satisfied  if  her  family  affairs  go  on  pro- 
perly ;  and  my  brother,  whom  you  will 
allow  is  in  no  danger  in  a  merchant's 
counting-house,  is  equally  so  if  his 
accounts  are  right  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
I  can  therefore  have  no  possible  cause 
of  uneasiness  respecting  either  of  them." 

"  And  is  it  absolutely  necessary  we 
should  have  uneasiness,"  replied  Char- 
lotte, "  that  we  may  obtain  happiness  ? 
You  seem  to  have  adopted  the  opinion 
M  5 


of  him  who  said,  '  He  never  knew  plea- 
sure who  never  knew  pain.'  But  I  know 
not  whether  such  a  poetical  idea  de- 
serves implicit  confidence.  If  you  think 
so,  among  our  poorer  neighbours  you 
might  find  distress  enough  to  awaken 
your  feelings,  and  afford  you  pleasure  in 
relieving  it." 

"  Oh  !  your  family  do  so  much  in  that 
way,  there  is  nothing  left  for  others. 
Besides,  I  want  all  the  money  my  mother 
can  spare  me  for  my  darling  books." 

"  What  a  pity,"  thought  Charlotte, 
"  that  a  love  of  reading  should  be  so 
perverted !"  And  was  once  more  making 
her  way  to  Mrs.  Mortimer,  by  whose 
side  she  observed,  with  pleasure,  Arabella 
was  seated,  and  conversing  with  Mr. 
Hamilton. 

Miss  Bentley  now  impeded  her  course, 
and  thus  addressed  her :  "  Oh,  Miss 
Darford,  Sarah  tells  me  your  London 
friend  plays  and  sings  uncommonly 
well.  I  hope  you  will  bring  her  to 


our  house  that  we  may  have  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  her."  7/802!  197911  odw  9iug; 

"  We  do  not  mean  to  make  an  exhibi- 
tion of  our  friend,  or  her  talents/'  said 
Charlotte ;  "  but  if  agreeable  to  Miss 
Campbell,  we  shall  be  happy  to  accom- 
pany her/'wov  biofia  ban  ^nifoai  -tuoy 

"  That's  a  good  girl !  now  do  go  with 
me  and  ask  her,  for  I  do  not  like  to  speak 
while  Mr.  Hamilton  sits  there  i'dj  fyaw 

They  then  approached  Arabella;  Miss 
Bentley  pinching  Charlotte's  arm,  and 
whispering,  "  You  speak  ;  you  ask  her." 

"  My  dear  Miss  Campbell,"  said 
Charlotte,  "  this  lady  and  her  sister  are 
very  desirous  of  hearing  you  play  ;  they 
understand  music  themselves."  grfg  ^it 

"  Oh  dear !  not  so  well  as  Miss  Camp- 
bell does,  I  am  sure,"  interrupted  Miss 
Bentley  ;  "  but  we  have  an  instrument." 

"  And  as  our  house  does  not  afford 
one,"  continued  Charlotte,  "  you  would 
&eg  the  favour  of  her  to  come  and  try  it, 
Js  not  this  what  you  would  say  ?"fo^ 
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lied  her  companion,  "  and 
I  hope  it  will  be  to-morrow  morning  ; 
for  I  am  so  impatient  to  hear  her  !" 

A  fit  of  Arabella's  old  vanity  return- 
ed ;  she  was  pleased  with  the  invitation, 
and  more  particularly  as  it  was  given 
before  Mr.  Hamilton. 

Although  she  doubted  not  her  own 
abilities,  she  thought  it  proper  to  say  she 
feared  the  Miss  Bentleys  would  be  dis- 
appointed when  they  heard  her  play  ; 
but  if  Mrs.  Darford  and  Mrs.  Mortimer 
had  no  other  engagement  for  her,  she 
would  endeavour  to  oblige  them. 

"  This  is  very  good  of  you  ;"  said 
Miss  Bentley ;  and  Miss  Sarah  also 
jumped  up  with  her  usual  appendage, 
the  netting,  hanging  to  her  knee,  to  offer 
her  acknowledgments. 

This  extraordinary  emotion    excited 
the  curiosity  of  the  Admiral ;  and  Miss  . 
Carter  hovered  round  the  place  as  if  she 
wished  to  make  one  in  this  new-formed 
pleasurable  plan. 
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"  What  makes  you  so  happy,  ladies?" 
asked  she.  ?r  9qorf  I 

u  Oh,  Sarah,  Miss  Campbell  is  so  good 
as  to  say  she  will  come  and  play  upon 
our  instrument  to-morrow,"  replied  Miss 
Bentley.  "  That  will  be  delightful," 
returned  Miss  Carter,  who  looked  her 
wishes  to  be  asked  to  hear  her. 

"  I  said,  if  Mrs.  Darford  and  Mrs. 
Mortimer  had  no  other  engagement  for 
me,"  answered  Arabella,  smiling  at  their 
earnestness. 

"  None  at  all,  my  dear,"  replied  Mrs. 
Darford  ;  "  we  will  accompany  you,  for 
I  have  heard  no  music  like  yours  since 
1  left  Beauville." 

"  Nay,"  said  the  Admiral,  "  we  all 
like  music  ;  those  who  don't  have  no 
souls — have  they,  Miss  Carter  ?" 

"  So  I  have  read,  Sir ;  and  I  would 
give  up  a  favourite  book  at  any  time  to 
hear  good  music." 

"  And  will  you  to-morrow  ?"  asked 
he  ;  "  are  you  sure  that  no  favourite  Ca- 
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froline  or  Henrietta  will  engross  your 
attention,  and  make  it  impossible  for  you 
to  steal  one  hour  from  their  elegant  dis- 
tresses ?" 

He  knew  her  favourite  pursuit,  and 
also  how  inadequate  her  mother  and 
brother  were  to  judge  of  its  conse- 
quences. He  therefore  often,  by  a  little 
well-meant  raillery,  endeavoured  to  con- 
vince herself  of  its  ill  effects. 

"  Indeed  I  would,  Sir,"  said  she, 
blushing.  o'fnc 

.  "  And  who  else  has  a  soul  for  music  ?" 
repeated  the  Admiral.  "  Mr.  Bentley, 
will  you  allow  us  entrance  to-morrow 
morning  ?  we  shall  bring  a  large  party." 

"  Faith,"  replied  he,  "  I  don't  care 
who  comes,  so  I  am  out  of  the  way  ;  I 
hate  the  tweedle-dums  and  tweedle- 
dees  ;  My  girls  have  made  me  sick 
of  it  :  I  often  wish  they  had  never 
learnt." 

"  Why  now,  papa,"  cried  Miss  Bent- 
ley,  "  we  have  not  played  at  all  lately. 
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when  you  have  been  in  the  house  ;  and 
that's  the  reason  we  do  not  play  better, 
because  we  cannot  practise  when  you 
are  at  home." 

"  Mr.  Monross,  Mr.  Hamilton,  will 
you  join  the  party  ?"  continued  the  Ad- 
miral :  "  Mrs.  Garter.,  Mrs.  Hartshorn  ? 
You  hear  I  have  full  liberty  to  ask  ygu 
all.  The  master  of  the  house  resigned 
the  command  to  me  for  the  morning." 

"  Music  !  what  have  /  to  do  with 
music  ?"  said  Mr.  Monross ;  "  yet,  as 
I  have  somewhere  read  that  it  will 
6  soften  rocks  and  bend  the  knotted 
oak',  who  knows  that  it  may  not 
smooth  my  rugged  temper.  Hey, 
Madam  Bentley,  would  not  that  be 
desirable  ?" 

All  the  ladies,  except  Mrs.  Mortimer 
and  Mrs.  Darford,  acceded  to  this 
opinion ;  and  the  Admiral  smiling,  said 
to  Miss  Campbell,  "  you  will  have  a 
double  motive  now,  my  fair  friend,  to 
exert  yourself:  I  need  not  beg  you  to 


put  forth  all  your  powers  when  there  IB 
a  desirable  end  in  view."       -H  /iM    lud 

"  Stop,  stop!"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
"  I  recant,  I  recede :  It  is  too  dangerous 
an  experiment.  I  fear  I  am  incorrigible 
— too  bad  to  be  mended  ;  and  I  would 
not  have  the  young  lady's  abilities  called 
in  question  on  my  account,  lest  it  should 
be  said  she  failed  in  the  attempt — no,  no ; 
I  will  not  go." 

"  Do  as  you  please,  Sir,"  replied  Mrs. 
Bentley,  not  very  anxious  for  his  com- 
pany. 

The  Admiral  again  enquired  who 
would  go.  "  A  morning  concert !"  said 
he,  "  quite  the  Ton  !"— "  But  with  only 
one  performer,"  added  Miss  Campbell ; 
"  unless  the  Miss  Bentleys  will  add  their 
share  to  the  entertainment." 

u  Undoubtedly  they  will;  they  must," 
returned  he,  again  applying  to  the  com- 
pany to  know  who  would  go.  The 
ladies  all  pleaded  engagements  at  home, 
except  Miss  Carter;  her  brother  also 


had  business  which  would  employ  him  ; 
but  Mr.  Hamilton  said  he  should  be 
very  happy  to  join  the  party.  ^  tqoj8  ^ 
It  was  therefore  fixed  for  the  next 
morning  ;  and  Mrs.  Mortimer,  Arabella, 
Admiral  and  Mrs.  Darford,  their  daugh- 
ters, Miss  Carter,  and  Mr.  Hamilton, 
were  to  form  the  company. 
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-ir/-  CHAP.  XII. 

brm^flf  .{'3  iiilBT 

b^lift  gfl77  frnel-rfifcTm  turU  bfi£ 

«  Love  dwells  not  there ; 
The  soft  regards,  the  tenderness  of  life, 
The  heart-shed  tear,  the  ineffable  delight 
Of  sweet  humanity." 

THOMSON" 
if  dr/r  uo  / 

THE  party  were  true  to  their  appoint- 
ment, and  the  morning  passed  off  very 
agreeably.  Arabella  displayed  her  know- 
ledge of  music  as  well  as  an  indifferent 
piano  would  allow.  The  Miss  Bent- 
leys  did  not  succeed  so  well ;  but  as  they 
willingly  resigned  the  palm  of  superi- 
ority to  their  visitor,  their  endeavours 
to  amuse  were  kindly  received. 

In  returning  to  Admiral  Darford's, 
where  by  invitation  Mr.  Hamilton  ac- 
companied them,  Miss  Campbell  found 
a  letter  addressed  to  her,  which  had 
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been  forwarded  from  Beauville.  She 
saw  it  was  from  her  father,  and  re- 
tired with  some  anxiety  to  the  window 
to  read  it.  It  informed  her  of  his  arri- 
val in  England  with  his  family  and  suite; 
and  that  a  house  in  Park-lane  was  fitted 
up  for  their  reception. 

It  was  written  without  even  the  ap- 
pearance of  affection,  and  concluded 
thus  :  "  Having  business  to  settle  with 
"  Mrs.  Mortimer,  I  shall  see  you  with 
"  her,  when  my  affairs  will  allow  me  to 
"  quit  London.  As  your  mother  left 
"  you  in  her  care,  it  is  probable  you  may 
"  wish  to  remain  with  her ;  as  I  under- 
"  stand  you  are  displeased  at  my  having 
"  given  another  lady  the  title  of  my 
"  wife  ;  consequently  she  is  entitled  to 
"  your  respect  and  attention :  but  you 
"  have  said,  these  you  cannot  pay  her. 
"  I  do  not  wish  you  therefore  to  meet  at 
"  present.  You  have  always  been  your 
f(  mother's  child,  and  her  fortune  is  yours 
k*  when  yon  are  of  age.  I  have  every 
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"  prospect  of  a  rising  family,  who  from 
"  being  educated  under  my  own  eye, 
"  will  have  a  claim  on  my  fortune,  and 
"  on  my  affections,  which  your  mo- 
"  ther  never  taught  you  to  value  ;  ne- 
"  vertheless  I  do  not  forget  I  am  your 
"father,  and  as  such  remain  till  we  meet. 
"  CHARLES  CAMPBELL." 

Arabella  could  not  read  this  laconic 
epistle  without  tears;  and  her  friends 
eagerly  enquired  the  cause.  "  My  father 
is  arrived  in  England,"  answered  she, 
scarcely  breathing. 

"  And  am  I  soon  to  lose  you  ?"  asked 
Mrs.  Mortimer,  with  affection ;  for  since 
Arabella's  change  of  conduct  she  had 
been  greatly  endeared  to  her. 

"  Oh  no  ;  he  appears  never  to  wish  to 
see  me  again,  and  has  lost  all  respect  to 
my  mother's  memory,  for  whose  sake  I 
could  alone  hope  for  his  regard." 

Her  tears  flowed  as  she  gave  the  letter 
to  Mrs.  Mortimer;  while  Mr.  Hamilton, 
with  more  than  common  attention,  flew 


: 
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to  offer  her  a  glass  of  water  from  the 
sideboard.  She  drank  it,  scarcely  per- 
ceiving- from  whose  hand  she  received  it, 
and  was  presently  recovered. 

"  Such  a  father  does  not  deserve  to  be 
regretted,"  said  Mrs.  Mortimer  indig- 
nantly, as  she  passed  the  scroll  to  the 
Admiral. 

Having  read  it,  he  said  with  the 
utmost  kindness,  "  Miss  Campbell  must 
not  forget  that  she  has  friends,  whom 
the  unkindness  of  her  father  will  not  in- 
fluence, and  who  regard  her  for  her 
own  sake." 

"  I,  for  one,"  said  Mr,  Hamilton, 
losing  his  usual  reserve,  "  must  beg  to 
be  included  in  that  number,  for  my  mo- 
ther's sake,  and  the  remembrance  of  our 
childish  friendship." 

The  Miss  Darfords  each  took  her 
hand,  and  with  cheeks  bedewed  with 
tears,  assured  her  of  their  sincere  regard. 
Arabella  wept  again  ;  not  from  mortifi- 
cation, but  a  deep  sense  of  their  kindness. 
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and  how  little  she  deserved  it.  Throw- 
ing her  arms  round  the  neck  of  each  as 
they  stood  beside  her,  she  said  with  un- 
affected earnestness,  u  Teach  me  to  be 
more  like  yourselves,  then  I  may  in- 
deed claim  the  love  of  all  my  friends.7' 

The  whole  party  were  affected  by 
this  scene,  from  which  Mrs.  Darford 
and  Mrs.  Mortimer,  who  knew  how 
different  her  former  conduct  had  been, 
drew  the  happiest  presages ;  and  the 
gentlemen  thought  she  could  never  have 
been  otherwise  than  amiable. 

The  Admiral  was  determined  to  pro- 
tect her  as  one  of  his  own  daughters,  if 
her  father  continued  his  neglect;  and 
Mr.  Hamilton  discovered  she  had  inte- 
rested him  much  more  than  he  was 
before  aware  of. 

When  Arabella  retired  with  her  young 
friends,  Admiral  Darford  repeated  to 
Mrs.  Mortimer  his  wish  to  serve  her 
ward.  She  rejoiced  in  having  so  kind  a. 
friend  to  consult,  should  any  difficulty 
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occur  in  her  future  affairs;  and  expressed 
her  thanks.  Mr.  Hamilton  took  leave 
without  .making  any  farther  professions  ;> 
but  he  felt  it  absolutely  necessary  he 
should  call  the  next  morning  to  enquire 
after  Miss  Campbell's  health.  bssb 

The  next  day's  paper  announced  the 
arrival  of  Colonel  Campbell,  his  beautiful 
wife  and  infant  son ,  in  Park-lane,  after 
an  absence  from  England  of  eleven 
years,  with  a  large  retinue  of  carriages, 
horses,  black  servants,  &c.  &c. 

Arabella  sighed  on  reading  the  pom- 
pous account,  and  consulted  her  friends 
on  the  propriety  of  replying  to  her 
father's  letter.  This  they  all  thought 
necessary ;  and  after  the  revisal  and 
correction  of  her  friend  Charlotte,  she 
wrote  as  follows : 

"  My  Dear  Father, 

t^fi  Although,  from  the  letter  I  have 
u  lately  received  from  you,  it  would 
«•  appear  my  congratulations  on  your 
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"  return  to  England  cannot  afford  you 
"  pleasure,  yet  allow  me  to  offer  them, 
"  and  to  assure  you  they  are  offered 
"  with  sincerity.  Whatever  you  may 
"  have  heard  of  my  sentiments  towards 
"  yourself  and  the  lady  you  have  chosen 
"  to  supply  to  you  my  mother's  place, 
"  suffer  me  to  add,  they  were  only  made 
"  here  in  reference  to  that  mother  whose 
"  loss  can  never  be  repaired  to  me*  My 
"  respect  and  gratitude  are  due  to  you  ; 
"  and  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  deficient  in 
"  attention  to  any  one  you  are  pleased 
"  to  esteem.  Allow  me  to  say,  if  I  have 
"  been  more  my  mother's  child  than 
"  your  own,  it  is  because  I  have  received 
"  from  her  those  endearing  proofs  of 
"  unabated  love,  which,  owing  to  your 
"  long  absence  from  us,  I  was  permitted 
"  neither  to  give  or  receive  from  your- 
«  self. 

"  Her  memory  is,  and  ever  must  be 
"  dear  to  rne  ;  as  will  the  recollection 
"  of  the  many  remittances  you  have  sent 
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"  for  my  use,  both  before  and  after  her 
"  death.  Give  me  leave  to  express  my 
u  thanks  for  the  education  these  enabled 
"  me  to  receive.  I  have  still  greater  rea- 
"  son  to  be  thankful  to  my  dear  mother, 
u  who  interested  so  kind  a  friend  as  Mrs. 
u  Mortimer  in  my  behalf;  from  whom  I 
u  meet  with  every  attention,  and  am  as 
"  happy  under  her  roof  as  I  can  now  ex- 
"  pect  to  be. 

"  We  are  at  present  at  Admiral  Dar- 
"  ford's,  a  particular  friend  and  relation 
"  of  Mrs.  Mortimer's — she  intends  re^- 
"  turning  to  Beauville  in  a  few  days,  and 
"  unites  with  me  in  every  proper   re- 
a  membrance  to   you.      Waiting   with 
"  much  anxiety  your  promised  visit, 
"  I  remain,  my  dear  Father, 
"  Your  grateful  and 
"  affectionate  daughter, 
"  ARABELLA  CAMPBELL." 

Some  of  the  -party  by  whom  it  was 
read  thought  this  letter  a  little  too  high 
spirited:  yet  none  would  point  out  where 
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ht  be  improved.  The  Admiral 
was  sufficiently  pleased  with  it ;  perhaps 
because  he  reflected  his  favourite  Char- 
lotte had  a  hand  in  its  composition,  and 
it  was  therefore  sealed  and  sent  off. 

No  answer  was  returned  ;  and  though 
Mrs.  Mortimer  had  no  reason  to  expect 
an  early  visit  from  the  Colonel,  she 
thought  it  best  to  return  to  Beauville, 
lest  they  should  be  from  home  when  he 
arrived. 

The  next  week,  therefore,  the  friends 
separated,  as  Mrs.  Mortimer  would  not 
ask  Charlotte  or  Maria  to  accompany 
them  while  their  father  was  at  home. 
On  hearing  of  their  intended  departure, 
Mr.  Hamilton  begged  the  continuance 
of  Arabella's  friendship;  and  repeated 
his  warmest  wishes  for  her  welfare,  till 
the  elder  ladies  perceived  the  state  of  his 
heart,  and  secretly  congratulated  each 
other  that  Arabella's  want  of  fortune 
would  not  lessen  her  in  his  opinion. 

After  a  few  more  weeks  spent  in  do- 
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inestic  enjoyment,  the  Admiral  repaired 
to  Portsmouth  to  examine  The  Gem, 
which  he  heard  was  completely  refitted. 
Meanwhile  his  wife  and  daughters  waited 
with  almost  equal  anxiety  to  know  his 
destination,  and  for  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
Mortimer,  with  the  account  of  Colonel 
Campbell's  visit. 

At  length  the  letter  arrived  at  Beau- 
ville,  and  gave  but  little  hopes  that  he 
would  ever  be  more  than  a  nominal 
father  to  Arabella.  Mrs.  Mortimer 
wrote  that  he  evidently  appeared  dis- 
pleased at  finding  her  so  tall  and  wo- 
manly ;  and  would  scarcely  believe  she 
was  seventeen.  Profuse  in  the  praises 
of  his  present  wife,  he  referred  as  seldom 
as  possible  to  the  late  one,  till  he  men- 
tioned the  settlement  of  her  fortune  on 
Arabella,  which  he  promised  to  make 
three  thousand  pounds  when  she  came 
of  age.  He  then  expressed  his  hopes 
that  Mrs.  Mortimer  would  continue  her 
guardianship  till  that  period,  "  unless," 
N  2 
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said  he  with  the  utmost  indifference, 
"  she  would  like  to  go  to  India.  I  have 
friends  there  who  would  take  care  of 
her  ;  and  you  say  she  is  accomplished  : 
but  she  must  not  delay  beyond  next 
spring,  or  she  will  lose  all  chance  of  mar- 
rying." 

Although  there  was  a  time  when  Ara- 
bella had  formed  such  a  plan  for  herself, 
it  was  now  far  from  her  wish.  She  as- 
sured her  father  she  would  much  rather 
remain  with  her  friends  in  England  than 
enjoy  all  the  splendour  of  the  East. 

u  Well,  do  as  you  like/'  replied  he : 
66  indeed  you  do  seem  rather  too  tame 
for  such  an  expedition  ;  but  it  is  in  India 
alone  men  can  afford  to  take  wives  with- 
out money." 

"  Then  if  I  am  married  in  England," 
returned  Arabella,  the  colour  mantling 
in  her  cheeks,  "  I  shall  be  assured  it  is 
for  myself  alone,  and  not  my  fortune, 
which  induces  my  husband  to  choose  me. 
If  not,"  added  she,  "  I  have  seen  so 
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much  happiness  in  the  single  life,  since  I 
have  been  with  Mrs.  Mortimer,  that  I 
have  no  cause  to  dread  it.  I  do  not  fear 
being  able  to  supply  all  my  wants  with 
the  provision  you  have  been  kind  enough 
to  make  me ;  and  for  which,  my  dear 
father,  I  should  thank  you  still  more, 
But  that  I  fear  on  bestowing  this,  you 
mean  to  give  up  all  right  and  title  to  me, 
and  I  must  neither  claim  your  affection 
or  protection  afterwards." 

"  Oh,  you  will  not  want  either,  I 
hope,"  said  he,  rather  abashed ;  and 
turning  to  Mrs.  Mortimer,  he  enquired 
when  she  meant  to  visit  town. 

"  Not  before  next  spring  though,  I 
suppose,"  continued  he  ;  "  for  there  is 
nobody  in  it  at  this  time  of  the  year.  We 
are  going  to  Brighton  ;  but  you  I  imagine 
do  not  visit  such  gay  places.  I  must 
therefore  wait  till  we  meet  in  London 
before  I  can  introduce  Mrs.  Campbell  to 
you  and  Arabella." 

His  manner  convinced  them  he  was 
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..     ,  f     abap'    'gbipl/L  .giK 
not  impatient  for  the  introduction  ;  and 

having*  left  some  deeds  with  Mrs.  Mor- 
timer relative  to  Arabella's  fortune,  he 
hastily  departed. 

Soon  after  this,  Admiral  Darford  again 
went  to  sea,  being-  appointed  to  a  com- 
mand in  the  West  Indies.  As  his  in- 
come \vasnow  much  larger,  he  increased 
his  establishment,  and  bought  a  house  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Beauville,  of  which 
his  wife  and  daughters  were  to  take  pos- 
session during  his  absence. 

Mr.  Hamilton  had  ere  this  found  his 
way  to  Beauville,  where  with  the  solici- 
tude of  a  lover  he  opened  his  heart  to 
Mrs.  Mortimer,  and  avowed  his  regard 
for  her  young  friend.  It  met  with  her 
sanction,  which  was  sufficient  for  Colonel 
Campbell  not  to  withhold  his  consent. 
Arabella  strongly  felt  her  lover's  disin- 
terested attachment,  and  all  parties  con- 
sidered them  as  engaged  to  each  other. 

The  removal  of  Mrs.  Darford  and  her 
daughters  to  their  neighbourhood,  gave 
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Mrs.  Mortimer  and  Arabella  the  sin- 
cerest  pleasure.  "  You  will  now,"  said 
the  former  to  Mrs.  Darford,  "  spend 
your  winters  in  town,  and  we  shajl  not 
be  separated  any  more  ;"  but  she  refused 
to  leave  the  country  till  her  husband's 
return.  "  Neither  should  I,"  said  she, 
have  removed  hither  till  then,  had  it  not 
been  his  express  desire  and  my  wish  to 
be  near  you;  nor  nothing  will  induce  me 
to  quit  the  Grove"  (for  so  their  residence 
was  named)  "  but  the  hope  of  meeting 
Jhe  Admiral,  should  it  not  be  in  his 
power  to  come  to  us." 

The  next  spring  Mrs.  Mortimer  would 
not  have  visited  London  but  on  Ara- 
bella's account  ;  her  father  having  spoke 
of  meeting  her  there.  She  feared  he 
might  deem  it  want  of  respect  if  she  did 
not  seek  an  opportunity  of  being  intro- 
duced to  his  lady. 

They  therefore  left  home  for  a  few 
weeks;  and  the  Darfords- waited  with 
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impatience  a   letter   from    Arabella   to 
describe  the  meeting. 

At  length  the  long-expected  packet 
arrived,  and  contained  the  following 
account : 

U.M\*  DEAR  FRIENDS, 

"  After  we  had  been  in  town  more 
"  than  a  week,  my  father  condescended 
"  to  reply  to  my  note,  in  which  I  had 
"  informed  him  of  our  arrival  ;  and  my 
u  wish  to  pay  my  respects  to  my  mother- 
"  in-law,  and  embrace  my  little  brother. 
"  No  cordial  invitation  did  I  receive, 
u  but  an  intimation  he  would  call  on 
"  me  before  I  made  my  appearance  in 
u  Park-lane. 

u  His  visit  was  delayed  till  it  could  be 
"  delayed  no  longer,  and  when  he  came 
"  it  was  not  to  take  me  to  his  house,  but 
u  to  make  enquiries  respecting  Mr.  Ha- 
"  milton's  fortune  and  views  of  prefer- 
"  inent,  who  had  lately  written  to  him 
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"  on  a  subject  which  you  will  probably 
"  guess.  Mrs.  Mortimer  satisfied  him 
"  as  to  all  these  particulars,  and  he  con- 
{(  eluded,  as  I  should  have  so  small  a  for- 
"  tune,  I  could  not  expect  to  do  better. 
"  '  Yet  faith/  said  he,  shrugging  his 
"  shoulders,  '  it  feels  devilish  strange,' 
"  (that  was  his  expression)  '  for  a  man 
"  of  my  age  to  have  a  daughter  thinking 
"  of  matrimony.  I  suppose  she  does  not 
"  wish  to  be  introduced  to  the  beau- 
"  monde,  and  as  she  is  to  be  a  country 
lf  parson's  wife,  'tis  better  she  should 
"  know  no  other  world  than  what  his 
"  parish  affords ;  else,  were  I  to  bring 
"  her  out,  I  should  certainly  call  her  my 
"  sister,'  I  have  heard,  my  dear  friends, 
"  of  mothers  who  are  ashamed  of  their 
*'  grown-up  daughters,  but  I  thought 
"  fathers  were  above  this  vanity.  I  as- 
u  sured  him  I  was  only  desirous  of  being 
•'  introduced  to  my  mother-in-law  and 
"  my  brother,  and  hoped  he  would  not 
"deny  me  ;  I  was  his  child  before  them. 
N  5 
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"  He  could  not  reply  otherwise  than 
"  in  the  negative  to  this  bold  appeal,  and 
"  promised  to  call  for  me  the  day  after 
"  the  following,  if  his  fair  lady  should 
u  be  at  home,  and  disposed  to  see  me, 

"  The  next  day  Mrs.  Mortimer  and 
*  myself  drove  round  the  Park ;  you 
"  may  be  sure  I  examined  the  windows 
"  of  my  father's  house  very  sedulously, 
"  but  nothing  appeared  either  to  increase 
"  or  gratify  my  curiosity. 

"  Mrs.  Mortimer  is  you  know  fond  of 
"  walking  in  the  retired  part  of  the  Park, 
"  and  we  did  so  now.  A  carriage  with 
"  the  servant  in  my  father's  livery 
"  attracted  my  attention ;  and  you  may 
"  imagine  how  my  heart  beat  when  I 
"  saw  two  ladies  in  it.  Presently  it 
"  stopped,  a  black  woman  got  off  the 
"  box,  and  a  footman  opened  the  door.  I 
"  concluded  iny  little  brother  was  to  be 
"  taken  out  for  the  sake  of  air.  <  This  Ls 
"  better  than  I  expected,  Arabella/  said 
"  Mrs.  Mortimer,  who  thought  the  same. 
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"  '  Your  new  mother  is  not  so  much  cle- 
u  voted  to  pleasure  as  to  neglect  her 
"  infant.  She  imagines  this  pure  air 
"  will  do  it  good,  and  the  nurse  is  to 
"  carry  it  a  little  way.' 

"  Judge  my  surprise,  therefore,  my 
"  dear  friends,  when  I  saw  a  great  fat  dog 
ic  taken  out,  and  another  younger  puppy 
<c  leaped  out  after  it,  and  jumped  and 
"  skipped  about  to  the  great  annoy- 
"  ance  of  the  elder  one.  Meanwhile  a 
u  young  and  beautiful  female  elegantly 
"  dressed,  who  I  concluded  was  my  de- 
"  lectable  mother-in-law,  alighted,  and 
"  with  true  Asiatic  languor,  leant  on  the 
"  arm  of  her  companion  (a  middle-aged 
"  woman,  not  so  splendidly  attired),  yet 
u  she  exerted  herself  .so  far  as  to  seem 
"  amused  with  the  tricks  of  the  puppy. 

"  When  the  older  animal  was  tired, 
"  the  black  woman  was  directed  to  carry 
"  it ;  and  truly  it  must  have  been  a 
"  heavy  burden,  for  it  was  so  fat  it  could 
"  hardly  waddle. 


"  For  one  moment,  dear  Charlotte, 
u  my  thoughts  reverted  to  the  time  when 
u  you  persuaded  me  to  give  up  the  idea 
u  of  taking  the  step  she  has  done  ;  when 
"  I  might  perhaps  have  come  home  as 
'<  she  is — a  complete  lazy-like  fine  lady 
"  to  nurse  puppy-dogs ! — Oh,  my  friend, 
u  what  has  your  example,  and  Mrs. 
"  Mortimer's  excellent  advice,  saved  me 
"  from  !  and  how  much  I  am  indebted 
"  to  you  for  it ! 

"  Mrs.  Mortimer  proposed  our  ret urn - 
"  ing  to  the  carriage  ;  but  as  long  as  I 
"  could  see  the  fair  object  of  my  curio- 
"  sity,  I  kept  her  in  view  ;  and  observed 
"  that  as  far  as  her  Eastern  habits  would 
"  allow,  she  appeared  extremely  anxious 
l£  the  dogs  should  enjoy  themselves,  par- 
"  ticularly  the  old  fat  one. 

"  <  To-morrow,'  said  I,  '  I  shall  know 
"  if  this  be  my  mother-in-law,  and  whe- 
"  ther  she  is  as  careful  of  my  little  bro- 
"  ther's  happiness.'  '  If  it  is  her,7  re- 
"  turned  Mrs.  Mortimer  ;  '  you  will  not 
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"  have  much  reason  to  regret  not  living' 
"  with  her.'  But  to  continue  my  tale  : 
"  my  father  came  at  the  appointed  time, 
"  and  as  his  amiable  lady  had  not  left  a 
tc  ticket  at  Mrs.  Mortimer's  door,  she 
u  declined  accompanying  me. 

u  With  a  swelling  heart,  and  still 
u  greatly  regretting  I  had  made  an  offer 
"  which  was  so  coldly  received,  I  pre- 
"  pared  for  an  introduction  thus  reluc- 
"  tantly  given. 

"  '  You  will  not  stay  long,'  said  my 
"  father,  (  as  your  mother — Mrs.  Carnp- 
"  bell  I  mean — wishes  to  go  to  the  jew- 
u  eller's  this  morning,  and  has  ordered 
"  her  carriage  early.  But  as  I  hear  your 
u  stay  in  town  will  not  be  long,  this  may 
"  be  the  only  opportunity  you  may  have 
"  of  seeing  her  or  the  boy.' 

"  I  was  half  inclined  to  weep,  till  pride 
"  came  to  my  assistance  ;  and  I  asked  if 
u  it  would  not  be  better  to  avoid  the 
u  meeting,  '  since  it  does  not  appear  very 
"  agreeable 'to  you,  sir,'  said  I. 
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jfifft  '  What  the  devil  does  the  girl  want  ?' 
"  returned  he.  '  Can  it  be  a  pleasant 
u  thing,  either  to  her  or  me,  to  introduce 
"  the  daughter  of  a  former  wife,  nearly 
"  as  old  as  herself? — Were  you  seven, 
'"  instead  of  seventeen,  it  would  be  a 
"  different  matter.' 

"  When  we  reached  his  splendid  inan- 
"  sion,  I  was  too  much  agitated  to  ob- 
"  serve  very  minutely  the  gay  apart- 
"  ments  through  which  I  was  ushered, 
"  into  that  in  which  my  lady-mother  was 
"  seated.  Suffice  it  to  say,  they  were 
u  decorated  with  Eastern  splendour. 

"  She  was  sitting,  with  her  aid-de- 
"  camp  by  her  side,  and  the  fat  dog 
"  reposing  on  a  white  satin  cushion  at 
"  her  feet. 

"  '  I  have  brought  you  the  young  lady 
"  who  does  me  the  honour  to  call  me 
"  father,'  said  my  introducer,  leading  me 
"  towards  her.  '  You  will  not  wonder 
"  at  my  not  being  very  solicitous  to-pub- 
"  lish  the  relationship,  as  she  makes  me 
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"  appear  almost  too  old  to  claim  that 
"  affinity  to  your  child,  my  dear  Sophia.' 

«  <  She  is  very  tall  indeed/  was  her 
"  interesting  reply,  drawled  out  to  an 
"  amazing  length,  while  she  patted  down 
"  the  anger  of  her  four-footed  favourite,, 
"  who  growled  at*  my  approach.  I  was 
"  nearly  as  angry  as  himself  ;  and  en- 
"  deavoured  to  frame  a  speech  which 
u  might  convince  my  father  I  knew 
"  what  was  due  to  his  wife  and  myself 
"  also. 

"  '  I  have  wished,  madam,  for  my 
"  father's  sake,  for  an  opportunity  of 
"  paying  my  respects,'  I  would  have 
"  said,  but  with  insufferable  rudeness  or 
"  apathy  (call  it  which  you  will),  she 
"  turned  to  her  companion,  and  begged 
"  her  to  ring  the  bell.  '  Your  daughter 
u  wishes  to  see  the  child,  I  think,'  said 
"  she  to  my  father :  '  the  nurse  shail 
"  bring  him.' 

"  I  observed  the  bell  was  rang  twice, 
"  and  before  the  nurse  appeared,  the 
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*•'  black  woman  entered,  who  performed 
"  the  same  office  to  the  dog,  and  held 
u  him  in  her  arms  ;  while  the  other  ad- 
"  vanced  with  the  baby,  a  very  fine  boy 
"  about  nine  months  old. 

"  '  /must  not  take  him,'  said  his  mo- 
"  ther.  '  It  will  break  Fido's  heart  if  I 
"  do,  now  he  is  in  the  room.7  f  Do  you 
"  have  him,  Jackson,'  addressing  her 
".  companion.  The  obsequious  lady  rose  to 
"  obey ,  while  I  stood  contending  with  my 
"  various  feelings,  among  which  regret 
u  for  my  own  dear  mother  bore  the  sway. 

"  '  /  will  have  him,'  said  my  father, 
u  evidently  very  fond  of,  and  much 
"  pleased  with  his  heir.  '  See,  Arabella, 
"  is  he  not  a  fine  fellow  ?'  and  he  looked 
"  with  all  a  father's  fondness.  Thus, 
"  thought  I,  *  he  once  loved  me? 

"  '  May  I  venture  to  kiss  him  ?'  said 
"  I,  in  a  tremulous  voice  ;  and  a  tear 
"  dropped  from  my  eye  as  I  gave  him 
li  the  permitted  embrace. 

"  My  father  observed  it,   and  for  a 
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"moment  he  looked  at  me  with  com- 
"  passion.  f  You  are  too  sentimental, 
u  Arabella/  was  'his  only  remark ;  '  but 
"  what  think  you  of  my  boy  ?' 

"  '  I  should  be  very  proud  of  my  bro- 
u  ther,  sir,  was  I  likely  to  know  more  of 
"  him.5 

"  The  child  seemed  already  to  under- 
"  stand  my  meaning,  and  returned  my 
"  caresses  with  smiles,  which  were  much 
a  more  gratefully  received  than  those 
"  his  amiable  mama  was  bestowing  on 
"  her  canine  favourite. 

"  '  Fido  will  not  be  quiet,'  said  she, 
"  6  if  the  child  remains  in  the  room  ;  you 
"  know,  Mr.  Campbell,  I  never  let  them 
'  be  here  together.'  I  expected  to  hear 
*'  my  father  say,  '  why  the  devil  do  you 
"  not  order  him  out  then  ?'  But  instead 
"  of  this,  the  child  was  restored  to  its 
"  nurse,  and  received  his  dismissal. 

"  I  would  gladly  have  made  my  exit 
"  at  the  time,  having  seen  quite  enough 
"  of  my  mother-in-law,  who  seemed 
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4<  again  at  her  ease,  since  the  dog  reposed 
"  on  his  cushion  ;  and  his  attendant  was 
"also  sent  away. 

"  All  this  time  I  had  been  standing ; 
"  but  my  father  placed  me  a  chair ;  I 
"  thought  he  perceived  I  was  sorry,  and 
"  was  so  himself,  that  the  child  was 
"  gone. 

u  He  then  began  to  speak  to  me  of  the 
"  prospect  from  the  windows ;  *  but,' 
"  said  he,  '  you  have  been  often  in  town ; 
"  it  is  therefore  nothing  new  to  you.' 

"  '  With  whom  did  you  say  this 
"  young  lady  lived  ?'  drawled  out  my 
"  new  mama,  again  honouring  me  with 
"  a  look ;  but  she  vouchsafed  not  to 
"  address  a  single  word  to  me. 

u  (  With  Mrs.  Mortimer,  a  single 
"  lady  of  some  consequence,'  said  he. 

"  '  Oh !  a  single  lady  !  of  all  things  I 
"  detest  them.'  Here  Mrs.  Jackson,  the 
u  lady  who  sat  beside  her,  appeared  a 
"  little  offended.  '  Except  you,  dear 
"  Jackey  :  'tis  certain  you  are  an  excep- 
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u  tion  to  the  rule.  They  are  said  to  be 
u  fastidious,  opinioriative,  and  I  know 
"  not  what.' 

"  '  Mrs.  Mortimer  has  been  a  kind 
"  friend  to  rne,'  said  I,  addressing  my 
"  father,  though  I  meant  it  for  her  ear  ; 
"  c  and  I  have  met  with  some  valuable 
"  acquaintances  at  her  house.' 

u  '  I  suppose  so ;  but  I  thought  the 
"  most  valuable  you  met  with  at  Admi- 
"  miral  Darford's/  returned  my  father, 
u  with  a  smile. 

"  '  Admiral  Darford,'  said  she  ;  ( that's 
"  him  who  so  gallantly  signalized  him- 
"  self  last  year — is  it  not  ?' 

"  '  Yes,'  replied  my  father.  *  I  un- 
"  derstand  as  soon  as  he  returns  from  his 
"  present  station,  he  is  to  be  presented 
tc  with  a  Baronetage,  having  performed 
"  considerable  service  there  also.' 

«  (  What  do  you  say  to  this,  my  dear 
"  friends  ?  But  your  father  cannot  be 
"  more  respected  than  he  now  is,  let 
"  them  add  what  title  they  will  to  his 
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"  name.'  I  said  something  to  this  pur- 
"  pose,  and  my  mother  condescended  to 
4*  remark,  I  was  very  warm  on  my  enco- 
"  miums  on  my  friends.' 

"  '  She  is  fortunate  to  have  met  with 
"  so  many,'  said  my  father ;  '  it  is  more 
u  than  I  can  boast ;  but,  my  love,  are  we 
"  not  keeping  you  at  home  ?  You  have 
"  a  long  drive  to  Rundle^s.^ 

"  *  Will  you  order  the  carriage,  Mrs. 
"  Jackson  ?'  said  she  with  the  utmost 
"  nonchalance :  '  we  must  not  be  too 
"  late.' 

"  '  Nor  I,'  returned  my  father,  (  for 
u  I  have  business  to  settle  this  morning. 
"  Arabella,  I'll  set'you  down  at  Mrs. 
"  Mortimer's,  for  my  engagement  is  that 
u  way.' 

"  I  was  quite  willing  ;  and  when  his 
"  carriage  was  announced,  rose  and  made 
£k  one  of  my  most  fashionable  curtseys, 
"  which  caused  even  my  indolent  mo- 
"  ther  to  stare  ;  though  she  only  re- 
**  turned  it  with  a  condescending  nod. 
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"  while  her  more  supple  companion  ab- 
a  solute  ly  started.  ,><Xr  »> 

"  I  was  handed  down  stairs  by  my 
"  father  ;  and  when  seated  in  the  oar- 
"  riage  he  said,  '  now  I  hope  you  are 
"  satisfied.' 

"  '  Perfectly  so/  I  replied  :  '  I  admire 
u  my  little  brother  very  much.'  ton  w 

"  '  You  must  not  expect  your  mother 
"  to  admire  you?  said  he  :  '  she  lias  heard 
fc'  too  much  of  your  dislike  to  our  mar- 
"  riage :  besides,  no  woman  is  fond  of 
"  daughters-in-law.' 

"  I  was  going  to  reply  that  I  did  not 
"  wish  to  trouble  her ;  but  recollecting 
"  the  good  advice  which  I  had  received, 
"  and  that  I  had  given  her  some  reason 
u  to  dislike  me,  I  only  observed,  '  it  was 
"  not  likely  we  should  meet,  as  she  had 
tfc  not  called  on  Mrs.  Mortimer/ 

u  He  then  spoke  of  Mr.  Hamilton  ; 

"  and  it  really  seems  settled  that  in  the 

k-  course  of  time  I  am  to  be  his  wife.  My 

fbon 
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"  father  talked  of  it  as  certain,  while  I, 
fcC  you  know,  my  dear  Charlotte,  hardly 
"  allow  myself  to  think  of  him  at  pre- 
"  sent,  but  as  a  much-esteemed  friend  ; 
"  though  I  believe  he  will  have  no 
"  difficulty  in  gaining  all  my  affec- 
"  tions,  which  are  not  already  fixed  on 
"  you  and  my  dear  Maria,  and  a  few 
"  others. 

"  Excuse  this  long  letter,  but  you 
"  wished  me  to  be  particular,  and  I  have 
"  had  plenty  of  matter.  It  will  pro- 
"  bably  be  the  last  I  shall  write  on  the 
"  subject,  as  I  am  not  likely  to  see 
"  either  my  father  or  any  of  his  family 
"  again. 

"  The  object  of  our  coming  to  town 
"  being  answered,  I  hope  Mrs.  Morti- 
"  mer  will  soon  think  of  returning  to 
<s  Beauville,  where  I  shall  rejoice  to  meet 
"  you  and  all  my  friends.  I  have  seen 
"  Mrs.  Bennet  and  her  children,  who 
"  enquired  very  particularly  for  Miss 
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i;  Darford,  also  Mrs.  Paterson  and  her 
"  family.  The  young  people  are  all 
"much  improved.  Believe  me,  my 
"  dear  girls, 

"  Your  very  affectionate  and 
"  obliged  Friend, 

"  ARABELLA  CAMPBELL." 
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CHAP.  XIII. 


"  On  the  small  cares  of  daughter,  wife,  or  friend, 
The  almost  sacred  joys  of  Home  depend ; 
There,  Sensibility,  thou  best  may'st  reign, 
Home  is  thy  true  legitimate  domain.'' 

H.  MORE. 

ARABELLA'S  letter  will  convince  my 
readers  she  was  no  loser  by  not  being 
admitted  into  her  father's  family.  Mr. 
Hamilton's  disinterested  attachment, 
which  convinced  her  she  could  be  loved 
for  herself  alone,  and  the  kindness  of 
Mrs.  Mortimer  left  her  nothing  to  wish 
for  but  their  continuance. 

A  few  weeks  saw  them  again  at  Beau- 
ville,  where  they  were  received  with  the 
greatest  pleasure  by  the  Darfords  ;  nor 
was  Arabella  less  happy  to  find  Mr. 
Hamilton  of  their  party. 
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The  former  had  lately  received  letters 
from  their  father,  which  gave  them 
hopes  of  his  return,  and  long  continu- 
ance among  them.  This  had  raised  their 
spirits,  and  added  to  the  cheering  in- 
fluence of  spring,  which  was  again  ad- 
vancing, offering  unnumbered  beauties 
to  their  view.  Having  lost  her  predi- 
lection for  a  town  life,  Arabella  was 
now  eager  to  discover  those  charms 
which  her  friends  had  formerly  pointed 
out  to  her  in  vain. 

The  time  passed  quickly  to  her  and 
Mr.  Hamilton,  when  he  was  of  their 
party  ;  though  parochial  duties  often 
called  him  away  :  but  the  affectionate 
impatience  of  the  Miss  Darfords  once 
more  to  embrace  their  father  made 
the  days  appear  long  to  them  till  he 
arrived.  So  incapable  are  the  affections 
of  forming  right  ideas  of  time,  that  no- 
thing would  be  more  irregular  than  our 
hours,  if  counted  by  our  enjoyments  or 
our  wishes. 
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As  the  youthful  party  sauntered  on 
the  lawn  before  the  house,  or  extended 
their  rambles  far  beyond  it  when  Mr. 
Hamilton  was  their  escort,  the  elder 
ladies  watched  their  progress  from  the 
windows,  and  smiled  upon  each  other 
while  they  anticipated  their  future  joys 
and  sorrows  :  they  feared  "  the  kindred 
grief,  which  still  pursues  where  rosy 
pleasure  leads."  "  Yet,"  said  Mrs.  Dar- 
ford,  "  why  should  this  make  us  melan- 
choly, since  the  poet  says —  fn(1Q  jj 

X1^1 '  -  fcfifgina 

"  The  hues  of  bliss  more  brightly  glow, 
Chastised  by  sabler  tints  of  woe ; 
And  blended  form,  with  artful  strife, 
The  strength  and  harmony  of  life." 

-£*•  2r«5if»:J8 

"  Ah  !  my  dear  friend,"  replied  Mrs, 
Mortimer,  "  I  cannot  feel  as  you  do  for 
these    young    people,   who    fire    theife 
mother ;  yet  when  I  behold  their  smil~[ 
ing  happy  faces,  and  look  back  to  the 
time  when  I  was  gay  and  unexperienced 
like  them,   when  hope  spread  her  wings 
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before  me,  not  to  fly  but  to  allure  me  on, 
the  prospect  was  exchanting.  Yet  did* 
it  not  deceive  me  ?  or  rather  I  deceived 
myself.  I  was  fond  of  admiration,  and 
was  not  likely  to  lose  my  share,  as  I  was 
known  to  be  the  heiress  of  a  consider- 
able fortune.  You  are  acquainted  how 
I  trifled  with  my  own  happiness,  and 
that  of  a  worthy  man,  who  regarded  me, 
not  for  my  fortune,  but  for  myself.  I 
lost  his  affection  by  too  frequently  trying 
it,  and  saw  my  error  when  too  late.^Iods 
am  glad  to  observe  no  spirit  of  coquetry 
in  my  dear  Arabella,  and  think  her 
happiness  promoted  by  her  loss  of  for- 
tune, since  it  has  produced  so  agreeable 
a  change  in  her  disposition  and  manners. 
She  is  assured  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  attach- 
ment, and  sincerely  returns  it.  Had  my 
situation  been  like  her's,  /  might  have 
known  myself  sooner  :  but  I  am  not 
regretting  times  that  are  past :  it  is  aa 
ridiculous  for  an  old  woman  like  me  to 
talk  of  past  admiration,  as  for  a  battered 
o  2 


IP      W*&4te&m*Sx&  *  ifisix  8i 
beau  to  boast  01  his  former  conquests. 

Our  favourite  Cotton  speaks  my  senti- 
ments, when  he  says— 

v>  siii  loasaa 

«  We'll  ask  no  long  protracted  treat, 
Since  winter's  life  is  seldom  sweet  ; 

But  when  our  feast  is  o'er, 
Grateful  from  table  we'll  arise, 

*Ht*  19  rf  Itor  grudge  our  sons  with  envious  eyes 

-fsQ    »f'l./T  The  relics  of  our  store.' 

*>*  ,811/j. 


. 
"  Parents,"  continued  Mrs.  Mortimer, 

just  then  in  a  talkative  mood,  "  who 
find  all  their  hopes  and  fears  reviving  in 
their  offspring-,  may  probably  regard 
them  with  greater  interest,  but  not  with 
less  anxiety  than  their  unmarried  friends 
feel  on  their  account.  These  having  no 

nearer  object  of  affection,  view  the  future 

.  . 

prospects  of  their  young  friends  perhaps 

with  more  concern,  because  they  want 
that  strong  partiality  which  leads  a 
parent  to  expect  only  good  for  children 

whom  they  deem  so  worthy  of  it.     I  see 

•i      .          .,         ,     J  .     .,. 

you  smile  at  my  idea  ;  however,  in  this, 

my  friend,  let  us  be  satisfied,    *  wlmt- 


ever  is,  is  right;'  and  whether  weal  or 
woe,  the  merciful  Disposer  of  events  has 
promised  that  all  shall  work  the  happi- 
ness of  his  creatures." 

The  young  people  now  returned  to  the 
house,  and  the  conversation  took  a  more 
general  turn. 

Charlotte,  who  had  renewed  her  en- 
quiries after  Mrs.  Bennet's  and  Mrs.  Pa- 
terson's  families,  heard  with  pleasure  the 
latter  were  gaining  ground  in  their 
mother's  affection ;  and  though  not  ad- 
mired for  their  beauty,  were  highly 
esteemed  for  their  good  disposition,  and 
the  facility  with  which  they  received 
their  education. 

..j-wfi,  The  little  Bennets  and  their  excel- 
lent mother,"  said  Mrs.  Mortimer,  "are 
as  amiable  as  ever.  They  are  now  so 
well  acquainted  with  their  father's  ver- 
satile disposition,  that  they  do  not  feel 
disappointed  when  his  varying  plans 
for  their  happiness  or  advantage  are  not 
put  in  execution  ;  but  when  they  are,  he 
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k  rewarded  by  their  warm  caresses,  and 
complete  enjoyment  of  what  he  intends 
to  give  them  pleasure.'kmriiibM  unM 

"  By  the  bye/'  said  Arabella,  address- 
ing Charlotte,  "  Mrs.  Bennet's  brother 
is  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Captain  ;  he 
was  in  town  when  we  were,  and  seemed 
much  disappointed  at  not  finding  you  of 
our  party — he  talks  of  visiting  your 
father  as  soon  as  he  returns."  ij  I  a^^d 

The  blush  on  Charlotte's  cheek,  who 
turned  away  to  conceal  it,  discovered 
she  was  not  indifferent  to  this  intelli- 
gence ;  but  without  appearing  to  observe 
it,  Arabella  changed  the  conversation  to 
Mr.  Clements,  Maria's  old  admirer. 

He  had  been  confined  to  his  house  all 
the  winter  with  gout  and  rheumatism  ; 
but  though  unable  to  continue  his  accus- 
tomed gallantry  to  his  young  friend,  she 
had  not  neglected  him.  She  was  his 
constant  morning  visitor,  either  with  her 
mother  or  sister,  and  sometimes  alone. 
She  devoted  several  hours  to  back-gam- 


mon  and  chess  with  him,  when  he  was 
well  enough  to  play.  fefqotoo 

Mrs.  Mortimer  had  also  visited  him 
often  since  her  return ;  and  to  her  he 
communicated  his  intention  of  taking 
some  respectable  and  well  -  behaved 
female  into  his  house  as  his  companion, 
and  to  superintend  his  servants.  Such 
a  one  had  been  mentioned  to  him,  and  he 
begged  her  to  make  proposals  in  his  name 
to  the  lady  with  whom  Mrs.  Mortimer 
had  been  formerly  acquainted.  &  ?3:>frmi 

"  You  see  me  a  forlorn  old  man/'  said 
he  ;  ^  and  were  it  not  for  a  kind  visitor 
now  and  then,  I  should  lose  all  my  cheer- 
fulness in  spite  of  every  effort  I  make  to 
retain  it.  Many  of  my  hours  drag  hea- 
vily, for  my  eyes  will  not  suffer  me  to 
read  long ;  and  pain  is  but  a  wearisome 
companion  when  we  have  no  other. 
These  are  a  bachelor's  miseries,  madam, 
and  I  fail  not  to  expatiate  upon  them 
pretty  largely  to  all  my  male  acquaint- 
ance. To  the  young  men  I  say,  '  get 
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married,  get  married  before  you  come 
to  my  age  ;'  and  to  those  who  are  so, 
'  think  yourselves  well  off  that  you  have 
a  kind  friend  to  nurse  you  if  you  should 
be  as  lam.'  The  ladies,  therefore,  owe 
me  some  consideration  for  my  strong 
recommendation  of  that  state  in  which 
they  are  seen  to  so  much  advantage." 

Mrs.  Mortimer  promised  to  use  all  her 
influence  with  Mrs.  Dalby  to  accept  an 
asylum  in  his  house  ;  and  while  this  busi- 
ness was  in  negotiation,  Maria  continued 
her  accustomed  attentions.  "  He  is  a 
charming  old  man,"  said  she,  "  and  such 
a  contrast  to  our  friend  at  Wilnhurst, 
that  I  ought  to  think  myself  fortunate  in 
having  met  with  him,  for  I  formerly 
more  resembled  Mr.  Monross  in  his 
quarrelsome  peevish  temper,  than  the 
good  Mr.  Clements,  who  verifies  an  ob- 
servation I  met  with  yesterday  among 
a  few  extracts  I  lately  copied  : — 

'  Good  -  humour,  like  the  jaundice, 
makes  every  one  of  its  own  complexion  : 


such  is  the  happy  medium  through  which 
a  ,mild  and  gentle  temper  observes 
others.' — And  it  must  be  this,"  added 
she,  "  which  makes  my  aged  admirer 
say  I  am  the  best-tempered  person  he 
knows." 

"  Ah,  Maria,"  returned  Arabella, 
"  how  much  greater  was  my  fault !  I 
was  always  ready  to  quarrel  with  excel- 
lencies ; — you  only  laughed  at  what  was 
ridiculous." 

"  Nay,  worse  than  that,"  interrupted 
Maria ;  u  I  despised  it ;  and  was  for  ever 
magnifying  the  foibles  of  my  acquaint- 
ance into  faults.  Here  is  another  ex- 
tract just  suited  to  my  case :—'  We 
ought  with  the  strictest  eye  of  justice  to 
distinguish  right  from  wrong  in  charac- 
ters ;  but  with  the  most  cautious  scru- 
pulosity and  charitable  candour  publish 
them  to  the  world.' ': 

"  And  the  next,"  said  Arabella,  as  she 
leant  on  her  shoulder,  ".will  exactly 
suit  what  was  once  mine  ;  though,  thanks 
o5  ' 
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to  the  kind  exertions  of  my  friends,  and 
their  excellent  example,  I  can  hope  it  is 
no  longer  applicable : — '  When,  conscious 
of  inferiority,  we  hear  panegyrics  on 
virtues  we  are  obviously  deficient  in,  it 
more  frequently  provokes  envy,  than 
inspires  emulation.' — "  It  did  thus  with 
me,  my  dear  girls :  when  I  heard  Mrs. 
Mortimer  speak  in  your  praise,  I  was 
conscious  of  my  deficiency  in  every 
thing  in  which  you  excelled ;  though  I 
would  not  for  the  world  have  acknow- 
ledged my  inferiority.  How  few,  my 
dear  Charlotte,  would  have  taken  the 
pains  you  did  to  convince  me  of  my 
errors,  and  point  out  to  me  how  I  might 
avoid  them !  I  can  now  rejoice  to  hear 
your  merits  justly  estimated,  and  feel 
gratified  in  being  styled  your  friend." 

"  You  hear  more  of  my  sister's  merits 
than  of  mine,  I  fancy,"  said  Maria,  smil- 
ing, "  for  till  very  lately  it  has  not  been 
discovered  that  I  had  any." 

"  Latterly,  I  must  confess  that  I  have," 


replied  Arabella,  rather  archly ;  M  for 
Captain  Tyroll  has  been  her  panegyrist : 
when  I  meet  with  Mr.  Clements,  pro- 
bably I  shall  hear  more  in  your  praise." 

"  That  will  be  more  just,"  said  Char- 
lotte, endeavouring  to  assume  indiffer- 
ence, "  since  he  has  had  more  opportu- 
nities of  discovering  my  sister's  merits, 
than  the  other  gentleman  has  to  observe 
mine." 

a  However,  he  means  to  take  another 
view  of  them,"  replied  Arabella  ;  "  and 
as  he  comes  determined  to  admire,  there 
is  little  fear  of  his  altering  his  opinion." 
/cr"  I  don't  know,"  returned  Charlotte  : 
"  it  is  not  desirable  our  expectations 
should  be  raised  too  high,  lest  our  disap- 
pointment should  be  greater ;"  and  she 
walked  away  to  conceal  her  confusion. 

"  Does  my  sister  mean  the  disappoint- 
ment would  be  hers  or  his,  I  wonder  ?" 
said  Maria  in  a  low  voice,  and  with  a 
smile  on  her  countenance. 

"  It  may  be  ns  well  not  to  enquire," 
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answered  Arabella;  but  she  recollected 
having  somewhere  read,  '  Trivial  cir- 
cumstances often  prove  an  index  to  the 
heart ;'  and  thought  she  had  discovered 
something  in  Charlotte's  which  proved 
her  not  wholly  indifferent  to  the  opinion 
of  Captain  Tyroll. 

In  a  few  days  Mrs.  Mortimer  received 
an  answer  from  the  lady  to  whom  she 
had  written  Mr.  Clements'  proposals. 
His  offer  was  gladly  accepted  ;  and  he 
found  in  Mrs.  Dalby  just  the  companion 
he  wished.  She  was  a  widow,  in  the 
decline  of  life,  equally  able  and  willing 
to  support  a  cheerful  conversation,  read 
a  pleasant  book,  play  back-gammon  or 
chess  ;  nor  was  Maria  at  all  displeased 
when  her  old  admirer  told  her  he  had 
found  another  antagonist  at  his  favourite 
games. 

Mr.  Clements'  house  proved  an  agree- 
able asylum  to  Mrs.  Dalby,  whose  talents 
and  amiable  qualities  rendered  her 
equally  valuable  to  him.  He  was  con- 
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tent  to  spend  the  greater  part  of  his  days 
in  her  society  ;  and  seldom  went  from 
home  except  to  pay  a  morning  visit  with 
his  female  companion. 

Having  seen  this  old  and  respectable 
friend  happily  settled,  the  families  at  the 
Grove  and  Beauville  eagerly  anticipated 
the  Admiral's  return. 

His  name  was  often  mentioned  in  the 
papers  with  the  highest  encomiums  ;  and 
on  his  arrival  in  England  he  received 
the  title  of  Baronet,  and  a  handsome 
fortune,  as  the  reward  of  his  services. 

Neither  himself,  his  wife,  or  his  daugh- 
ters, were  elated  by  this  addition  to  their 
rank  and  fortune  ;  though  it  afforded 
them  the  highest  gratification  that  his 
conduct  had  merited  such  distinction. 

Sir  James  and  Lady  Stanley,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Withers,  were  among  the  first  to 
offer  their  congratulations.  Equally 
courteous  as  good-humoured,  the  Admi- 
ral's company  always  afforded  pleasure  ; 
and  had  not  his  name  stood  high  in  the 
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list  of  naval  commanders,  none  would 
have  recognised  the  brave  and  intrepid 
seaman  in  the  mild  and  gentle  manners 
which  graced  the  domestic  life  of  Sir 
Edward  Darford. 

He  was  now  permitted  to  resign  the 
command,  and  retire  from  service,  till 
his  country  should  again  require  his 
assistance. 

His  income  was  sufficient  to  allow  him 
every  pleasure,  of  which  his  family  par- 
took, for  without  them  he  could  enjoy 
none. 

On  board  The  Gem  his  happiness  con- 
sisted in  seeing  his  men  happy;  but 
when  on  shore,  it  centered  in  his  family, 
and  the  small  circle  of  chosen  friends 
who  were  endeared  to  him  by  his  kind- 
ness. 

Captain  Tyroll  was  among  the  first  of 
these  who  hastened  to  welcome  his  re- 
turn to  England  and  domestic  enjoy- 
ments. We  have  before  hinted  that 
attachment  to  his  daughter  might  have 
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rather  hastened  his  congratulatory  visit. 
He  was,  however,  very  kindly  received, 
both  before  and  after  he  had  made  his 
motive  known ;  and  was  soon  afterwards 
considered  by  all  their  acquaintance  as 
the  future  son-in-law  of  Sir  Edward. 

The  day  on  which  Arabella  came  of 
age,  and  was  married  to  Mr.  Hamilton, 
saw  her  friend  the  wife  of  Captain  TyrolL 
The  former  gentleman  purchased  a  living 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Beauville,  that 
he  might  not  entirely  deprive  Mrs.  Mor- 
timer of  Arabella's  society. 

Maria  spent  her  time  between  Mrs. 
Mortimer  and  her  parents,  till  the  death 
of  the  former,  who  divided  her  large 
fortune  (except  what  was  tied  to  the 
heir  at  law,  already  encumbered  with 
riches)  between  her  three  young  friends; 
assigning  Mrs.  Hamilton  the  largest  por- 
tion, having  long  considered  her  as  a 
daughter. 

After  this  event,  Maria  married  a 
younger  brother  of  Sir  James  Stanley's, 
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and  was  removed  to  a  distant  county ; 
but  Captain  Tyroll  having  purchased  a 
house  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Grove,  when  duty  called  him  from  his 
wife,  her  time  was  principally  speiit 
with  her  parents,  till  the  cares  of  an  in- 
creasing family  kept  her  more  at  home. 

Sir  Edward  and  his  family  spent  one 
winter  in  town  before  the  marriage  of 
his  daughter,  when  Mrs.  Bennet  became 
warmly  attached  to  her  intended  sister- 
in-law  ;  but  Lady  Darford  found  no 
pleasure  in  a  London  life,  and  declared 
herself  too  old  to  learn  to  like  it.  With- 
out reluctance,  therefore,  her  excellent 
husband  returned  to  the  society  the 
Grove  afforded  ;  and  each  year  found 
him  happier  than  the  former,  in  propor- 
tion as  he  had  been  enabled  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  others. 

He  had  long  considered  Mrs.  Hamil- 
ton as  one  of  his  daughters,  and  her 
children  called  him  grandpapa,  as  well 
as  those  to  whom  he  bore  that  affinity  ; 
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nor  were  they  likely  to  know  any  other 
grandfather,  as  both  Mr.  Hamilton's 
parents  were  dead  ;  and  Arabella  saw 
her  father  but  once  after  he  had  paid  her 
fortune  into  her  husband's  hands.  ,^iw 

Some  time  afterwards  he  returned 
with  all  his  train  to  the  Indies,  as  report 
circulated,  to  recruit  Lis  fortune,  which, 
exhaustless  as  it  was  said  to  be,  his  ex- 
pensive style  of  living  had  greatly  les- 
sened. 

Arabella  had  no  other  information  of 
his  death  than  the  newspapers  afforded 
her  many  years  after  this ;  and  whether 
his  widow  married  again,  or  consoled 
herself  with  her  dogs,  she  never  heard. 

The  Colonel's  vast  fortune  was  inhe- 
rited by  his  son,  whom  she  had  once 
seen  as  a  child,  and  who  was  now  repre- 
sented as  a  fine  dashing  young  man 
about  eighteen. 

Mr.  Clements  died  a  few  years  after 
the  marriages  of  Arabella  arid  Charlotte, 
leaving  handsome  legacies  to  Mrs. 
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Dalby,  and  his  favourite  Maria,  who  was 
then  unmarried. 

The  former  was  now  enabled  to  take 
a  small  house  in  Mr.  Hamilton's  parish  ; 
and  proved  an  excellent  friend  and 
agreeable  neighbour  to  the  young  mar- 
ried ladies. 

I  have  now  brought  my  tale  to  a  con- 
clusion, leaving  all  of  whom  it  relates 
happy  and  amiable.  My  readers  may 
learn  from  the  examples  I  have  intro- 
duced to  their  notice,  that  there  is  no 
fault,  however  trivial,  which  does  not 
become  its  own  punishment,  by  render- 
ing those  who  give  way  to  them  dis- 
agreeable to  others,  or  unhappy  in  them- 
selves ;  neither  any  character,  trifling  as 
it  may  appear,  but  (if  seen  through  a 
right  medium)  will  afford  either  an  ex- 
ample or  a  warning  to  a  reflecting  mind. 


THE    END. 


W.  Shackell,  Printer,  Jobnson's-court,  Fleet-street,  London. 


